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THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION 
Boyp H. Bopg 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


or is a commonplace that this 
is an age of transition. An ancient 
Greek philosopher once remarked 
that the only permanent thing in 
the world is the law of change. 
There are basic disturbances in 
every important area of life —in 
economics and industry, in govern- 
ment, in religion, in international 
relations, and in matters of per- 
sonal conduct. 

What responsibility, if any, should 
the school assume for the direction 
of social changes? As a people we 
have been pretty well satisfied with 
our social organization. We have a 
tradition that our government is 
the best on earth. We have taken 
for granted that all the important 
problems of social organization were 
settled with the adoption of the 
Constitution. There are defects in 
our practice, of course —there is 
graft and corruption and exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong, but 
we do not look on this as a fault of 
the social organization. It is the 
fault of the individuals, who make 
up the organization. 

If we start with this assumption 
the problem of education becomes 
relatively easy. It becomes a prob- 
lem of fitting the individual into 


the scheme of things so that he will 
live a life that is satisfactory to him- 
self and to the community in which 
he belongs. On this basis it becomes 
the function of the school, with the 
sanction of the community, to de- 
cide for the pupil which beliefs, 
which patterns for judgment and 
conduct he should adopt. In addi- 
tion to teaching skills and facts the 
schools would inculcate such atti- 
tudes as patriotism, respect for the 
Constitution, respect for law and 
order, respect for property, and 
the like. It may plausibly be argued 
that since the community builds the 
school and maintains it, the com- 
munity has the right to decide what 
shall be taught. 

If the social order were static 
and like-minded, an educational 
scheme of this kind would presum- 
ably be fairly justifiable. Our social 
order, however, is anything but 
that. In a world such as ours the 
assumption that it is the function of 
the school to set patterns for belief 
and conduct means in practice that 
the school becomes an agency for 
preventing progress. New ideas 
stand no chance of getting a hear- 
ing in the schools until they have 
the support of a substantial part of 
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the community. The Copernican 
theory, for example, was a long 
time in finding its way into the 
schoolroom. In other words, prog- 
ress is possible only if the experience 
outside of the school can undo the 
work that is done in the school. 
This in itself is a serious objection. 

There is also a second objection 
which is equally serious, namely, 
that the present generation is not 
qualified to set such standards for 
young people. On the basis of its 
record the present generation has 
shown its unfitness for such a task. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that every major undertaking in 
which the present generation has 
engaged has ended in conspicuous 
failure. Our relief rolls have been 
larger than ever before. In spite of 
the Great War we find that the 
world is not safe for democracy, 
nor for anything else. The voice of 
the League of Nations cannot be 
heard for the rumbling of armored 
trucks and the trampling of march- 
ing men. In spite of our impressive 
school system, our graduates find 
that there are no opportunities. Our 
young people at present are con- 
fused and bewildered; they are 
lacking in basic convictions. And 
this is true not only of our young 
people but of the American people 
in general. It is doubtful whether 
there was ever a period in Amer- 
ican history when we were so lack- 
ing in a sense of direction as we are 
at the present time. 

All this is reflected in the condi- 


tions of the home and of family 
life. There, too, a transition is going 
on. We are just emerging from a 
period in which the home life was 
shaped after the patriarchal pattern, 
Father was the source of law and 
authority on every question. The 
good little boys and girls were those 
who did as they were told. Now 
with our present resources of infor- 
mation and opportunity for travel, 
our young people are far less docile, 

any parents are frankly puzzled 
by the behavior of their children. 
They do not realize that we are in 
process of shaping new patterns for 
the home and for the family. It 
should be evident that a new type 
of education is called for both in 
the school and in the home. The 
next generation must do better 
than we have done if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. There is nothing 
to be gained by becoming senti- 
mental over the good old days. The 
only sensible procedure is to face 
the fact that our basic patterns are 
in process of change and to organ- 
ize our educational facilities in such 
a way that the character of these 
changes may be understood and 
the way prepared for an intelligent 
reconstruction. Both teachers and 
parents should become aware that 
there is a struggle going on be- 
tween the old and the new in all 
the important areas of life. Until 
we understand this and reconstruct 
our thinking in accord with it, we 
can expect only frustration and pa- 
ralysis. 
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If we consider the problem of 
home and family life from this 
angle it becomes apparent that there 
are two conflicting conceptions 
about it. One of these takes for 
granted that it is the proper func- 
tion of the home to determine the 
beliefs and patterns of conduct for 
the young people. This may be 
done in the spirit of autocracy or in 
the spirit of loving kindness; but 
in either case it gives a distinctive 
quality to home life. It develops a 
certain attitude of mind and heart 
which limits the development of 
young people, in case they submit 
to it, or which causes rebellion if 
they do not. In either case the 
young people do not get the type 
of education which is required if 
they are to live effectively in terms 
of enduring satisfactions to them 
and society. 

The other conception recognizes 
that young people are entitled to 
decide how to live their own lives. 
Where the patterns of society are 
in conflict with one another there 
the younger generation is entitled, 
with increasing maturity, to for- 
mulate its own beliefs and its own 
patterns of conduct. It may be 


added that the home of this type is 
the only one consistent with the re- 
quirements of a genuinely demo- 
cratic social order. 

It appears, then, that the prob- 
lem of the school reaches over into 
the home. Basically it is the issue of 
faith in intelligence. It is a question 
of faith in the intelligence of the 
common man and in the intelli- 
gence of our young people as they 
approach maturity. Our young peo- 
ple will scarcely be a credit to us if 
they are merely copies of ourselves. 
The important thing is to have this 
reconstruction of beliefs take place 
in a spirit of sincerity and with 
every proper care. We are just be- 
ginning to realize that a truly dem- 
ocratic organization must have a 
distinctive type of school and a dis- 
tinctive type of family life. Unless 
we can secure this, our democracy 
will be largely a pretense. By trans- 
forming the school and the family 
in the spirit of this newer attitude 
we shall discover increasingly the 
deeper meaning of democracy and 
shall give a continuous reinter- 
pretation to our traditional ideals 
of liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


B. H. Bode is Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University. Reported from the Journal of 
Home Economics, XXVII (October, 1935), 
487-89. 
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LIBERALISM AND ADULT CIVIC EDUCATION 


Joun W. SrupEBAKER 


In School and Society 


On every hand it is said that we 
have become the slaves of the ma- 
chines we have built. Our capacity 
to produce the material basis for an 
abundant life has far exceeded our 
ability to control and direct the 
huge powers of a machine age. We 
are indeed living today in a most 
paradoxical world. 

Granted that we are in a mud- 
dled situation, however, and that 
something must be done to make 
life more reasonable, more sensible, 
and thus more livable for the masses 
of the people, the question I want 
to pose is: What is the function of 
education? More than that, what is 
the function of liberalism in edu- 
cation? 

There are some educators and 
more laymen, who assume that any 
proposal that suggests a new and 
different way of doing things is lib- 
eral. Particularly, there is a school 
of thought now growing which goes 
under the banner of liberalism and 
which advocates that it is the busi- 
ness of education consciously to di- 
rect the movement for social change 
in the way that such change should 
go. 

First, let us inquire into the mean- 
ing of liberalism. The function of 
liberalism, it seems to me, is to lib- 
erate. Liberalism, historically, has 
been an attack on despotic author- 
ity. _It has operated always to release 
the human spirit from the bondage 
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of superstition. It fought for free. 
dom of inquiry. It is a way of think 
ing. It urges free, unfettered inves. 
tigation of every problem. 

The very flower of liberalism is 
the scientific approach. It asks for 
freedom of inquiry in the belief 
that the truth about sociological 
problems cannot be discovered in 
any other way. 

Certain educators have analyzed 
the social ills of our times and have 
decided that the cure is economic 
collectivism, sometimes referred to 
as industrial democracy. They seem 
to feel that the way to liberate 
America from the evils of the status 
quo is to indoctrinate school chil 
dren, adolescents, and adults with 
beliefs in a new social order founded 
on the socialized ownership and 
management of the means of pro 
duction. 

Another group, the power trust, 
cleverly inserted their particular 
propaganda in textbooks, hired pro- 
fessors as public relations men, and 
in numerous ways sought to indoc- 
trinate youth with their views. 

Others who believe that ours’ 
the best of all possible economt 
systems are at work attempting to 
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LIBERALISM AND EDUCATION 


aim of this group is indoctrination 
also. 

The juxtaposition of these two 
groups raises this interesting point. 
Can the schools and the forces of 
education remain neutral? Both the 
new-social-order educators and the 
old-social-order protectors say that 
education cannot, or at least that it 
will not. 

I am here contending that free- 
dom of inquiry should be defended 
against all its opponents as the es- 
sential of liberal education. I do not 
want the educational process used 
as a bulwark to protect and per- 
petuate any particular aspects of the 
existing syst-in, regardless of their 
merits, any more than I want. to 
see education used as an instrument 
to indoctrinate learners with the 
radical proposals of some new sys- 
tem. 

Indoctrination implies that infal- 
libility is vested in some one or some 
group. Liberalism is essentially a 
revolt against that idea of infalli- 
bility. To intend honestly that youth 
shall have untrammeled opportunity 
to come to maturity by being liber- 
ated to use the full force of its in- 
herent abilities—that is liberalism in 
education. 

If not indoctrination, then what? 
How should educators really func- 
tion to liberate human capacities for 
leadership? 

First, we teach young children 
to read and write, then to observe 
the world they live in. Gradually as 
youth advances toward academic 


maturity, it seeks understanding of 
the more controversial social and 
economic problems. Finally, the 
student is liberated by a thorough 
grasp of the tools of thought. The 
task of the teacher now is to be his 
guide and counselor in the process 
of free inquiry. It is in connection 
with the teaching of social and eco- 
nomic problems, controversial ques- 
tions especially, that we need a new 
vision of the art of teaching. The 
learner has an inalienable right to 
know all‘the points of view. I want 
it established as the right of the 
learner to get opinions and ideas on 
controversial questions directly from 
those who believe in them. When 
the right is denied, our democracy 
will be gone. 

Nor must this process of learn- 
ing stop with formal education in 
high school or college. The social 
problems a youth studies at 18 or 
20 are not likely to be the ones on 
which he will register a vote at 25 
and in middle life. 

For this, among other reasons, I 
have urged that facilities for adult 
civic education be greatly increased 
as the only sound way-of preserving 
democracy. Democracy cannot be 
made to work by following a policy 
of laissez faire in the realm of pub- 
lic opinion among adults. 

Public opinion is now the prey of 
propaganda. A single appeal can 
reach fifty million people. The pub- 
licity and advertising expert has be- 
come a powerful influence in the 
shaping of public opinion. Between 
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inducing another to accept your 
conclusion without himself doing 
the thinking necessary to validate 
the conclusion, and inducing him to 
consider a problem and to seek and 
weigh evidence, is all the difference 
between propaganda and educa- 
tion, between indoctrination and 
critical thinking. 

People who act with knowledge 
can be said to be truly exercising 
bona fide public opinion. But when 
masses have little or no access to 
knowledge, facts, opinions, and dis- 
cussion, their action can hardly be 
said to display the kind of public 
opinion that will keep democracy 
safe. 

We used, indeed, to call democ- 
racy government by discussion; and 
if we are to guarantee the success of 
democratic government, we must 
somehow provide for a renaissance 
of critical discussion in high and 
lowly places. 

A pattern and an instrument for 
such a renaissance of democratic 
discussion is to be found in the 
organization of public forums for 
adults under public school auspices, 
such as the plan now in operation 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Such public 
forums ought to be found in every 
city, hamlet, and grange through- 
out America. They should be under 
the general direction and control of 
the elected public school authorities 
of the local school districts and 
would, therefore, be answerable 
only to the public opinion of the 
local community through its offi- 
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cials. —The local school authorities 
would employ competent educators 
as forum leaders and these should 
be men of recognized scholarship, 
with a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of current affairs. 

Since all vital social questions 
are controversial, are questions on 
which men honestly differ, and 
concerning which men have an 
equal right to the expression of an 
opinion, the public forums would be 
dedicated to complete academic 
freedom. The forum leader would 
be an expositor and an interpreter 
rather than a propagandist; he 
would be expected to present avail- 
able information on all sides of any 
controversial issue, and to guide the 
discussion so that opposing points of 
view would be accorded the freest 
expression. 

It is my conviction that the fed- 
eral government can do nothing 
better calculated to inspire confi 
dence in our democracy of free 
learning and discussion than to give 
definite support to public forums 
for adults, and to assist the locally 
managed community agencies of 
public education to function effec- 
tively in behalf of civic understan¢- 
ing and enlightenment. 

Every bit of human genius & 
capable of contributing to human 
slavery, misery, and destruction, 3 
well as of devising means of mak- 
ing life more beautiful and signif- 
cant for the mass of people. Liber- 
alism and education have the task 
of saving mankind from political 
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LIBERALISM AND EDUCATION 
ities | robotism. In a word, the greatest extended to the area of adulthood. 
tors | challenge of our day is the struggle This will come upon the principle 
sulq | to liberate the minds and intellec- that an educated electorate is the 
hip, | tual resources of men and women _ indispensable requisite for an intelli- 
tical | to enable them to guide the swift gent public opinion in a democracy. 
and inevitable changes in the in- As educators, ours is not the 
ions | terest of human welfare. function to win adherents to our 
7" Our traditional programs and _ views on specific solutions or to or- 
and | processes of education in public ganize people within forums and 
an} schools by which children and youth classrooms for reforms by which to 
f an | are prepared for adulthood will not liberate the world from the evils we 
dbe | suffice today. Public education must suffer. Ours is the job of educating 
‘mic | extend its program and its spirit youth, and, if given the cherished 
ould | into the adult years themselves. opportunity, of guiding adults in 
eter Just as the nineteenth century the ways of free and open inquiry. 
he | Witnessed the extension of the prin- For this is the conviction of liberal- 
vail. | ciple of equal educational opportu- ism—that if the people know how 
any | nity for all through tax-supported to think clearly, have opportunity 
the | Public education for children,so the to share their views, and have ac- 
tsof | Present century must witness the cess to the facts, they will liberate 
‘ee | principle of tax-supported education — themselves. 
John W. Studebaker is U. S. Commissioner of 
fed- Education. Reported from School and Society, 
hing XLII (October 12, 1935), 489-98. 
nfi- 
free Se 
give 
ums Posuic Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes has announced 
cally that PWA grants from the new works-relief appropriation, to- 
5 of gether with contributions of local communities, will result in a 
ee. 1936 educational building program of $303,337,064 which is 
ilk expected to represent a major portion of all such work under- 
taken next year. Since the summer of 1933 allotments have 
been made to more than 3,000 cities, towns, school districts, 
is 5 and other public bodies for school, college, and library construc- 
mae tion estimated at nearly a half billion dollars. The 2,133 educa- 
1, a tional projects in PWA’s new program include 2,038 elementary 
nak- and high school projects, 71 college and university projects, 13 
nifi- public library projects, and 11 other educational projects. Al- 
ber- though the record indicates approval of 2,038 elementary and 
task high school projects, the actual number of buildings involved 
tical in the program is considerably greater. 











WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


CarLETON WasHBURNE 


In Progressive Education 


| is the key- 
note of progressive education. The 
superintendent of schools or the 
head of any progressive school sys- 
tem gets the cooperation and active 
partnership of all the members of 
his administrative and supervisory 
staff as well as the participation of 
‘the teachers, parents, and students 
in administering the school as a 
social community. 

In Winnetka, all administrative 
policies are worked out coopera- 
tively by principals, supervisors, 
teachers, and the superintendent. 
The superintendent and principals 
meet every three weeks for lun- 
cheon and for dinner, alternately. 
The dinner meetings usually last 
far into the night. Here are a few 
more or less typical problems that 
have recently been discussed at such 
meetings: How can we help new 
teachers to steer clear of the worst 
snags in classroom management? 
Why are some teachers successful 
elsewhere but have difficulties here? 
How can we adjust the social sci- 
ence curriculum to the unusual 
child? 

Sometimes these administrative 
meetings need the active participa- 
tion of classroom teachers as when 
the question of “ability grouping” 
in the primary grades was under 
discussion. All were present and the 
majority vote settled the matter, 
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although the superintendent had 
expressed himself freely against the 
proposed plan. However, he acqui- 
esced completely when the decision 
was reached after thoughtful con- 
sideration by the entire group. 

Staff meetings by the Depart. 
ment of Educational Counsel for 
the consideration of special prob- 
lems illustrate another form of 
teacher - principal - superintendent- 
and - supervisor participation. The 
staff meetings are called by the 
psychiatrist and are participated in 
by him, the psychologist, and pedia- 
tricians, the principals, the superin- 
tendent, and the teacher of the 
child whose case is being considered, 
In these conferences, questions of 
administration may come up re- 
garding modifications of the pro- 
gram of the child and even school 
procedures as a whole insofar as 
these may need to be modified in 
order to prevent or mitigate such 
problems. 

A second major type of partici- 
pation is that of the administrative, 
supervisory, and teaching staff of 
each building to work out the prob- 
lems of the individual school. Again, 
the superintendent meets the teach- 
ers in grade or subject groups once 
every two weeks. Next year he will 
meet with different departments of 
the junior high school teachers and 
so on. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE ADMINISTRATION? 


The intricacies of the meeting 
schedule are not important, but 
that such meetings are held and that 
they are not called to provide “lis- 
tening groups” are facts of impor- 
tance. Democracy prevails, there is 
no domination by anyone, teachers 
are most outspoken in their opin- 
ions, and a majority vote or refer- 
ence to active research decides the 
matter. 

The entire curriculum has been 
built up and is being continually re- 
vised in these department meetings. 
While teachers have a great deal of 
individual freedom as to the meth- 
ods they use, these methods are 
always discussed, particularly if 
they differ from the methods used 
by most teachers. When there is 
a question regarding the relative 
effectiveness of two methods, re- 
search techniques are applied. At 
these meetings, of course, a variety 
of minor and comparatively routine 
questions are also taken up. 

In addition, there are general 
faculty meetings once every six 
weeks. Many after-school meet- 
ings? Yes. But usually a teacher has 


only one or two after-school meet- 
ings a week. 

Teachers who come into the 
Winnetka Schools understand that 
participation in these meetings is 
expected and [ think they all agree 
that it is by getting together in these 
various ways that they grow and 
have an opportunity to participate 
creatively in the entire educative 
procedure. 

The third type of participation is 
that of parents. An active parent- 
teacher association, a board of edu- 
cation in close touch with what is 
going on in the schools, and various 
community agencies, all take part. 

Finally there is the participation 
of the children. It was they who 
showed us what electives and spe- 
cial courses they would like to have. 
Under the stimulus of the teacher, 
the children work out their own 
projects in the classroom. Progres- 
sive schools are perhaps more char- 
acterized by child participation than 
by any other single factor. 

The entire school system, where 
there is progressive administration, 
is a democracy in the best sense. 


Carleton Washburne is Superintendent of the Win- 
netka, Illinois, Schools. Reported from Progressive 
Education, XII (April, 1935), 219-23. 
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Promote then as an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” George 
Washington in his Farewell Address. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION—MUST IT 
FIRST BECOME A FAD? 


Wo. Ciark Trow 
In the Nation’s Schools 


(CHARACTER education rep- 
resents as worthy an enthusiasm as 
any that has ever dominated Amer- 
ican educational theory and prac- 
tice. Perhaps, like other enthusi- 
asms, character education must first 
become a craze, a fad, a magic 
hocus-pocus for the novices and cult 
devotees in the profession, and an 
object of cackling mirth to those 
outside who come upon it unawares. 
One evidence of faddism is emo- 
tional excess. Perhaps in part be- 
cause of its name, character educa- 
tion sometimes takes a well nigh 
maudlin form. The saccharine sen- 
timentality that has in the past ac- 
companied the sectarian instruction 
of some confessional organizations 
is often carried over bodily into the 
school in the form of codes, mot- 
toes, and precepts so general that 
they make no contact with the 
child’s life as he leads it, or so vir- 
tuous that if they did affect him at 
all, they would make him a prig. 
Another evidence of faddism is 
the superimposing of the new upon 
the old when there is no functional 
relationship between them. Some of 
these fungiform growths are due to 
outside pressures upon the schools. 
The salute to the flag, for example, 
excellent as it is in intent, is likely 
to be but a meaningless something 
or other that has to be gone through 
with to the pupils. Anti-alcohol and 
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anti-nicotine propaganda, though 
less ridiculous than of old, is in odd 
company in a school where the 
teachers cannot let the principal 
know that they smoke or where 
the superintendent does his heavy 
drinking at his club. Other hypoc- 
risies might likewise be mentioned 
in this connection. 

Faddism is to be suspected, too, 
if more direct educational objec- 
tives are brushed aside, and the 
educator acts as if he had received 
a call to develop character. Some 
teachers of physical education, for 
example, forget the reliance the 
community places on them for de- 
veloping healthy bodies, and em- 
bark on an uncertain but enthusi- 
astic course of character building. 
Even the instrumental and voca- 
tional subjects are often found en- 
veloped past all recognition in a 
violet haze of character objectives. 

Faddism may likewise be sus- 
pected when terms are vague and 
ambiguous. A consideration of char- 
acter education techniques invaria- 
bly degenerates into a discussion of 
what is meant by character. Usually 
nobody knows, and opinions vary. 
The confusion is made greater by 
injecting into it the question of the 
nature of personality. It is thrice 
confounded by the employment of 
rating devices. Many schools mark 
pupils on an assorted array of sup- 
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posedly desirable characteristics, and 
these marks are duly recorded on 
report cards and sent to the chil- 
dren’s homes. Seldom is the ability 
of the teachers to make these quan- 
titative judgments questioned. Some 
schools have gone so far as to excuse 
the teachers from the horrendous 
task of rating the pupils in their 
large classes and have passed the 
matter on to the pupils themselves 
as a part of the character education 
program. But the juvenile animos- 
ities aroused and the grudges paid 
off by this method outweigh any 
advantages that might accrue. 

In short, character education is 
well on the road to becoming a 
dangerous if not a ridiculous fad. 
In many cases, however, sound 
educational principles are being ap- 
plied wisely and well by competent 
teachers, basic pupil needs are being 
met, and many are being helped to 
become better integrated personal- 
ities, better adjusted to their physi- 
cal and social environment. In a 
a sense, this is the goal of educa- 
tion, as it is the basis of a life phi- 
losophy. 

No course of study or curricular 
activity can be set up in total disre- 
gard of character education. But the 
phrase, character education, is con- 
fusing, and, as we have seen, it is 
cluttered with undesirable connota- 
tions. Some other word is needed 
which might escape these disadvan- 
tages and which would direct atten- 
tion to the discovery and evaluation 
of means, and by scientific meth- 
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ods. For this purpose I suggest the 
word “eupedics.” Etymologically 
the term would mean better child- 
hood, and technically it would re- 
fer to those aspects of the educative 
process which make for’ the better 
individual integration and social 
adjustment of childhood and youth. 

The basis for an evaluation of 
educational processes from the eu- 
pedic viewpoint would lie in the sci- 
ences that are primarily concerned 
with the individual and social be- 
havior of man. The contributions 
of psychology would be fundamen- 
tal, particularly as they furnish 
knowledge and techniques relating 
to the native and acquired capacities 
of the individual for coping with 
his environment. Not only do fac- 
tors of intelligence and skill enter 
in, but likewise those emotional 
and dynamic phases of personality 
that are dealt with as mental hy- 
giene. 

The contributions of sociology 
would likewise be fundamental, 
particularly as they relate to the 
problems of communal living, to 
delinquency, criminology, and the 
ecologic study of environmental in- 
fluence, economic and otherwise, 
upon human development. An- 
thropologic and ethnologic back- 
grounds would be significant in 
their evaluation of the elements of 
human culture, and the effect of 
the mores upon human conduct. 

If one were to survey a school 
system from the eupedic angle, his 
first question would be, What is the 
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educational philosophy underlying 
the operation of the school, and to 
what extent are its varied activities 
in harmony with that philosophy? 
Eupedic factors, however, would 
be elusive. They would include such 
things as the following: the emo- 
tional life of the teachers as respects 
their personal adjustments and their 
relationships to one another and to 
the administration; their intellec- 
tual and cultural level in compari- 
son with that of the pupils; the in- 
tegrity of the administration and of 
the school board in their dealings 
with the public; the consistency 
and fairness of the staff in handling 
infractions of discipline; the nature 
of the discipline itself, whether 
strict or lax, free or rigid. Such 
things as these are cited on the 
assumption that children consider 
acceptable and tend to emulate 
the social patterns they find about 
them. 

Other eupedic considerations 
would relate to the extent and na- 
ture of pupil frustrations and con- 


flicts; for example, the percentage 
of pupils forced to work at tasks 
beyond their level of comprehen- 
sion; the extent of and reason for 
the liking and respect of pupils for 
their teachers; the relationship be- 
tween teachers and parents; what 
provision is made for all pupils to 
excel in something; the variety of 
the curriculum, and the extent to 
which it provides for divergent pu- 
pil needs, and the effectiveness of 
the guidance program. 

Education, eupedically viewed, 
should not merely help an individ- 
ual to meet present difficulties which 
baffle him, but should provide an 
environment that will continue the 
process of individual integration and 
social adjustment. All of these goals 
are to be found theoretically stated, 
and in many places instrumented, 
in our schools today. To free them 
from confusion, sentimentality, and 
cant, and to unify them in an effec- 
tive program based upon scientific 
knowledge and research are the 
tasks of tomorrow. 


Wm. Clark Trow is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan. Reported 
from the Nation’s Schools, XVI (November, 


1935), 21-23. 
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- MID-WESTERN school has adopted a report card which 
is in the form of a thermometer, graphically presenting the 
student’s record, The sponsors of the card believe that it gives 
the parents a clearer picture of the student’s progress than the 


old-type card. 
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LIBERTY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Joun Dewey 


In the Social Frontier 


ODAY there is no word more 
bandied about than liberty. Every 
effort at organized control of eco- 
nomic forces is resisted and attacked 
by a certain group, in the name of 
liberty. The slightest observation 
shows that this group is made up of 
those who are interested, from 
causes that are evident, in the pres- 
ervation of the economic status quo; 
that is to say, in the maintenance of 
the customary privileges and legal 
rights they already possess. When 
we look at history in the large we 
find that the demand for liberty 
and the efforts to achieve it have 
come from those who wanted to 
alter the institutional set-up. This 
striking contrast is a stimulus to 
thoughtful inquiry. What does lib- 
erty mean anyway? Why should 
the cause of liberty have been iden- 
tified in the past with efforts at 
change of laws and _ institutions 
while at the present time a certain 
group is using all its vast resources 
to convince the public that change 
of economic institutions is an attack 
upon liberty? 

Well, in the first place, liberty is 
not just an idea, an abstract prin- 
ciple. It is power, effective power 
to do specific things. There is no 
such thing as liberty in general; 
liberty, so to speak, at large. If one 
wants to know what the condition 
of liberty is at a given time, one has 
to examine what persons can do 


and what they cannot do. The mo- 
ment one examines the question 
from the standpoint of effective 
action, it becomes evident that the 
demand for liberty is a demand for 
power, either for possession of pow- 
ers of action not already possessed 
or for retention and expansion of 
powers already possessed. The pres- 
ent ado in behalf of liberty by the 
managers and beneficiaries of the 
existing economic system is imme- 
diately explicable if one views it as 
a demand for preservation of the 
powers they already possess. Since 
it is the existing system that gives 
them these powers, liberty is thus 
inevitably identified with the per- 
petuation of that system. Translate 
the present hullaballoo about lib- 
erty into struggle to retain powers 
already possessed and it has a mean- 
ing. 

In the second place, the posses- 
sion of effective power is always a 
matter of the distribution of powers 
that exist at the time. A physical 
analogy may make clear what I 
mean. Water runs down hill and 
electric currents flow because of dif- 
ference in potential. If the ground 
is level, water is stagnant. If on 
the level ocean, there are dashing 
waves, it is because there is another 
power operating, that of winds, oc- 
casioned ultimately by a difference 
in the distribution of temperature 
at different points. There is no such 
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thing physically as manifestation of 
energy or effective power by one 
thing except in relation to the 
energy manifested by other things. 
There is no such thing as the lib- 
erty or effective power of an indi- 
vidual, group, or class, except in 
relation to the liberties, the effective 
powers, of other individuals, groups, 
and classes. 

Demand for retention of powers 
already possessed on the part of a 
particular group means, therefore, 
that other individuals and groups 
shall continue to possess only the 
capacities in and for activity which 
they already possess. Demand for 
increased power at one point means 
demands for change in the distri- 
bution of powers, that is, for less 
power somewhere else. You cannot 
discuss or measure the liberty of 
one individual or group of individ- 
uals without thereby raising the 
question of the effect upon the lib- 
erty of others, any more than you 
can measure the energy of a head 
of water at the head without meas- 
uring the difference of levels. 

In the third place, this relativity 
of liberty to the existing distribu- 
tion of powers of action, while 
meaning that there is no such thing 
as absolute liberty, also means nec- 
essarily that wherever there is lib- 
erty at one place there is restraint 
at some other place. The system of 
liberties that exists at any time is 
always the system of restraints or 
controls that exists at that time. No 
one can do anything except in rela- 
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tion to what others can do and can- 
not do. 

These three points are general, 
But they cannot be dismissed as 
mere abstractions. For when they 
are applied either in idea or in ac- 
tion they mean that liberty is always 
a social question, not an individual 
one. For the liberties that any indi- 
vidual actually has depends on the 
distribution of powers or liberties 
that exists, and this distribution is 
identical with actual social arrange- 
ments, legal and political—and, at 
the present time, economic, in a 
peculiarly important way. 

Return now to the fact that his- 
torically the great movements for 
human liberation have always been 
movements to change institutions 
and not to preserve them intact. It 
follows from what has been said 
that there have been movements to 
bring about a changed distribution 
of power to do—and power to 
think and to express thought is a 
power to do—such that there 
would be a more balanced, a more 
equal, even, and equitable system 
of human liberties. 

The present movement for or- 
ganized control of industry, money, 
and credit is simply a part of this 
endless human struggle. The pres- 
ent attempt to define liberty in 
terms of the existing distribution of 
liberty is an attempt to maintain the 
existing system of control of power, 
of social restraints and regimenta- 
tions. I cannot go here into the na- 
ture and consequences of this sys- 
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tem. If one is satified with it, let 
him support the conception of lib- 
erty put forth by, say, the Liberty 
League which represents the pres- 
ent economic system. But let him 
not be fooled into thinking that the 
issue is liberty versus restraint and 
regimentation. For the issue is sim- 
ply that of one system of control 
of the social forces on which the 
distribution of liberties depends, 
versus some other system of social 
control which would bring about 
another distribution of liberties. 
And let those who are struggling 
to replace the present economic 
system by a cooperative one also 
remember that in struggling for a 
new system of social restraints and 
controls they are also struggling 
for a more equal and equitable bal- 


ance of powers that will enhance 
and multiply the effective liberties 
of the mass of individuals. Let 
them not be jockeyed into the posi- 
tion, of supporting social control at 
the expense of liberty, when what 
they want is another method of so- 
cial control than the one that now 
exists, one that will increase sig- 
nificant human liberties. 

It is nonsense to suppose that we 
do not have social control mow. 
The trouble is that it is exercised 
by the few who have economic 
power, at the expense of the lib- 
erties of the many and at the cost 
of increasing disorder, culminating 
in that chaos of war which the 
representatives of liberty for the 
possessive class identify with true 
discipline. 


John Dewey is Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
in Residence, Columbia University. Reported from 
the Social Frontier, I] (November, 1935), 4172. 
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JHE Committee on Academic Freedom of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, in a recent news release, reports laws requiring 
loyalty oaths for teachers have been enacted in legislative ses- 
sions during the current year in Arizona, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, Texas, and Vermont. Similar bills 
were defeated in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Governors of Delaware and 
Maryland vetoed the bills. Twenty states now have such laws; 
in ten they also affect teachers in private and parochial schools, 
while they also apply to aliens in four states. 








THE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
OF MIGRANT BOYS 


GeorcE E. OuTLanp 
In the School Review 


tow well educated are the 
thousands of transient boys who are 
today “beating” their way around 
the country on the highways and 
freight trains? The layman, re- 
membering the tramps of earlier 
days and not taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the worst 
economic condition in America’s 
history has forced a new type of 
migrant to take to the road, imag- 
ines the present-day transients to 
be ignorant, illiterate, and unintel- 
ligent. This point of view has been 
frequently accentuated by reports 
in the press, which have been based 
on misinformation or have been 
deliberately incorrect. Although 
those who have been specializing in 
work with transient boys have real- 
ized for some time that the popular 
picture is indeed far from the truth, 
even many sympathetic social work- 
ers are inclined to believe that the 
educational background of this 
army of wandering youngsters is 
far below that of American youth 
in general. The transient director 
of one of the southern states, when 
asked her opinion of the average 
formal schooling of the migrant 
boys under twenty-one years of 
age passing through that state, re- 
plied, ““The education of these boys 
who register averages something, I 
suppose, in the neighborhood of the 
fourth grade.” 
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During his affiliation with boys’ 
work in the Federal Transient 
Service, the writer has felt that this 
group of our youth is of at least 
average, if not superior, educa- 
tional background and is not com- 
prised of intellectual “‘hoboes.” To 
ascertain objectively the degree of 
formal schooling of migrant boys, 
he made a study of five thousand 
such transients registering at the 
Los Angeles Central Intake Bu- 
reau between December 12, 1933, 
and July 28, 1934. These five 
thousand boys represented every 
state in the Union, as well as terri- 
tories and even foreign countries. 
The result brought out the interest- 
ing fact that the average grade 
reached by these five thousand boys 
was 9.09 and that 59 percent of 
the boys had had at least a ninth- 
grade education. Eight hundred 
eighty-eight of these boys were high 
school graduates, 110 of whom had 
had one or more years of college or 
university work. Only 41 had not 
attended school at all. 

Washington, D. C., reporting 
on 100 cases selected at random 
from its files, shows the lowest fig- 
ures, the average grade reached be- 
ing the eighth. Des Moines, Iowa, 
made a study of 875 boys registered 
which “showed that the average 
amount of education was eighth 
grade.” Wilmington, Delaware, 
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Omaha, Nebraska, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, reported approximately 
the same results. Denver and Spo- 
kane showed 9.5 and 9.2 respec- 
tively. The worker in Spokane 
commented: “It is noted all these 
boys are literate, only two having 
failed to finish the sixth grade. The 
modal grade finished is the eighth, 
but the average rests within the 
tenth year of schooling. Assuming 
entrance into school at the age of 
six years and subsequent promotion 
of one grade each year, the average 
of retardation is less than one year 
for the whole group—a record 
which compares favorably with the 
usual school group.” 

The transient director of Texas 
believes “that most of the boys com- 
ing through now are high school 
graduates who cannot find work in 
their home town and who want to 
‘see the world’ before they settle 
down to work. A number of them 
are boys who have failed in their 
senior year and don’t intend going 
back to school.” 

It is food for serious thought that 
thousands of American boys, in 
spite of average educational train- 
ing, are not being adequately cared 





George E. Outland is on the staff of Yale Univer- 7 
sity. At the time this article was written, he was 
Supervisor of Boys Welfare for Southern Califor- 
nia of the U. S. Transient Service. Reported from 
the School Review, XLIII (November, 1935), 
683-89. 


for economically, socially, and rec- 
reationally, and are taking to the 
open road in an attempt to find 
something better somewhere else. 
One cannot help but wonder what 
part the degree of formal schooling 
and the educational system itself 
played in causing these boys to take 
to the road in the first place. Evi- 
dence seems to show that many of 
these boys would have welcomed 
the chance to continue their formal 
schooling at home, especially if the 
educational process were allowed to 
include more of the so-called “prac- 
tical” courses or if the emphasis on 
the regular academic subjects were 
given a more practical application. 

The more one works with Amer- 
ica’s young migrants, the more one 
is inclined to agree with Owen R. 
Lovejoy: “If every city would de- 
velop a comprehensive program of 
service to children and youth, the 
problem would soon solve itself. 
Adequate home relief, a vital edu- 
cational system, and a generous 
program of recreation would so 
wed these youths—even in this 
time of depression — to their home 
cities that the stream of transiency 
would soon dry up.” 
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CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SUPERVISION 


Ernest O. MELByY 
In the Application of Research Findings to Current Educational Practises 


“Whaat changes would be ef- 
fected in elementary education if 
research findings to date were actu- 
ally applied?” For present purposes, 
research findings may be summed 
up in the statement that children 
vary widely in attitudes, interests, 
abilities, rate of maturation, and 
every other trait or characteristic. 

Since children vary so widely in 
all important characteristics, it is 
clear that there can be no effective 
teaching without a preliminary 
study of the child who is to be 
taught. It is thus impractical to de- 
termine the curriculum which a 
child is to follow except after a 
study of the status of that child. 
We must have in mind desirable 
curriculums for various children. 
We cannot tell, for instance, at 
what age learning to read should 
be begun, how rapidly it should take 
place, or by what methods or ma- 
terials it can be achieved without 
painstaking study of the individual 
child. 

The American educational pro- 
gram automatically makes the child 
the center of the educational proc- 
ess. If the function of the school is 
to teach arithmetic, our only con- 
cern is the type of child who can 
learn arithmetic as we conceive it. 
If an individual child cannot learn 
it, that is too bad, but it cannot be 
helped. On the other hand, if the 
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function of the school is to educate 
children regardless of their charac- 
teristics and abilities, then there 
rests upon the school the obligation 
of finding the materials, the meth- 
ods, and the experiences by which 
they can best be educated. If arith- 
metic or, let us say, fract:ons can 
serve our purpose, well and good, 
if not, something else must be 
found. 

Our situation is thus somewhat 
as follows: American democracy, 
American social policy, command 
us to educate all of the children. 
Educational science tells us that no 
effective teaching is possible with- 
out a study of each individual child. 
We thus have to think of a unique 
curriculum, unique methods, and 
unique materials for every child. 

What changes would take place 
in our school organization if these 
findings were actually applied? Our 
graded school system, our system 
of promotions and failures, our 
marking schemes, our mass instruc- 
tion would largely disappear because 
they all violate the findings of sci- 
ence about children. School failure 
is unhygienic, unpsychological, un- 
scientific, and wholly out of place 
in a modern school. 

Such a school would result in the 
scrapping of much of present ad- 
ministrative theory and machinery. 
This would be no loss, since we 
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have never taken the time to think 
out a theory of administration any- 
way, let alone express it in practice. 
Curriculums have been determined 
in central offices when we knew 
that they would not fit half of the 
children in the system. Administra- 
tive offices decide to teach fractions 
in the fifth grade when they know 
that many of the children in that 
grade are still unable to add or sub- 
tract. If you confront the teacher 
with the child’s inability to add she 
replies that the course of study 
makes fractions the work of the 
grade, and fractions she must teach. 
The important decisions in educa- 
tion should be made in individual 
classrooms by individual teachers 
with reference to individual chil- 
dren from day to day. 

Imagine, if you can, a hospital 
which operates like a school, with 
all second-week patients getting 
castor oil and all convalescents re- 
ceiving a reducing diet. What does 
the hospital do? It gives large free- 
dom to the doctor who studies indi- 
vidual patients and treats them on 
individual bases. I am convinced 
chat if our educational science is 
ever to function, our theory and 
practice of administration must be 
reorganized along similar lines. It 
must be decentralized, there must 
be no more separation of planning 
and performance than the nature 


of the educational process permits, 
and the teacher must be given wide 
latitudes in curriculum, in method, 
and material. In a word, the 
teacher must be freed to utilize our 
educational science. 

How would we supervise, if our 
educational science were used? Let 
us remember that, if our science 
were applied, we would have ex- 
pert teachers functioning in scien- 
tific spirit. A dictating supervisor 
would be out of place because sci- 
ence abhors dictation. It has no re- 
spect for authority, except as such 
authority conforms to the findings 
of science. The scientific supervisor 
would be humble; she would make 
no pretense of “know it all.” She 
would, by her very relationship 
with teachers, exemplify the scien- 
tific attitude. She would stimulate 
questions rather than answer them, 
arouse curiosity rather than satisfy 
it. She would be a kindly counselor 
and a sympathetic friend. 

Traditional forms of school 
organization, existing patterns of 
school administration, and current 
practices of supervisors constitute 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacles 
to the application of the findings of 
research. The removal of these ob- 
stacles constitutes a challenge to our 
research students as well as to our 
teaching and administrative leader- 
ship. 


Ernest O. Melby is Dean of the School of Educa- 

tion, Northwestern University. Reported from the 

Application of Research Findings to Current Edu- 
cational Practises (July, 1935), 162-64. 
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DESIGN FOR TEACHING 


Caro Hovious 
In the English Journal 


Mey of us, trained in the 


vanishing pedagogy of order, disci- 
pline, and logic, have viewed with 
a feeling much akin to sorrow and 
more than a little resembling pain 
the advance of the latest educa- 
tional panacea, integration. Perhaps 
our fear of it is only the normal 
human fear of the untried; perhaps 
it is a fear born of wisdom and ex- 
perience. In any event, whatever 
our emotions, many of us face in- 
tegration. 

Since forewarned is forearmed, 
I began to prepare myself for the 
evil days of transition. I set about 
reading the best that has been 
thought and said on integration. I 
found it mostly theoretical, often 
confused, frequently contradictory. 
But one thing emerged clearly as 
the philosophical basis from which 
all theories took their departure— 
life is a lump; therefore education 
should be a lump. 

In pursuance of this parent 
theory, educational subjects were 
being “lumped” as rapidly as pos- 
sible, often stupidly and irration- 
ally. One of the commonest con- 
solidations cemented English and 
social studies. 

Being an English teacher, I was 
outraged. The combined courses 
that I had examined seemed to do 
irreparable damage to the things I 
cherished most in English. The 
teacher of composition too often be- 
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came the handmaiden of the social 
studies, little more than a theme 
reader. 

The literature teacher, yoked to 
the history text, fared even worse. 
Is it any wonder that, having tasted 
the pleasure of teaching Poe and 
Hawthorne, he should rebel at wad- 
ing through the political diatribes of 
Calhoun and Webster? His only 
consolation, apparently, was Walt 
Whitman, who, having had the 
foresight to write about Lincoln, 
was graciously permitted to remain 
in the combined American history- 
literature course. 

I was moved to an explosion of 
faith. How, I asked myself, can 
English be integrated with social 
studies without doing irreparable 
damage to either one? It was as a 
tentative answer to this question 
that I worked out the course de- 
scribed below. 

The philosophy behind the ex- 
periment was simple. If the aim of 
integration is to introduce the child 
to life, not in neat little subject 
categories, but as it normally ap- 
pears, all at once and unsorted, 
then where is life more fully and 
accurately portrayed than in liter- 
ature? Let us teach life by reading 
stories about human beings and 
their problems. 

Modern literature read in the 
light of modern problems offered 
certain other incidental advantages. 
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(1) The fusion of English and so- 
cial studies became a natural one, 
achieved without coercion. (2) The 
story approach to life was a psycho- 
logically sound one. Every man 
likes a story. (3) Reading for an 
understanding of human life and 
problems would do much to coun- 
teract that pernicious reading for 
plot so prevalent among teachers 
and students. (4) Increased skill 
in reading would bring increased 
pleasure. Hence the student would 
be more likely to turn to reading in 
the leisure time which, we are told, 
the future holds so menacingly for 
him. (5) The formal social-studies 
courses content themselves largely 
with an exposition of social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. Lit- 
erature adds the difficulties, sorrows, 
and confusions of the private man, 
those personal dilemmas which 
men, because schools ignored them, 
have taken to the quack advisers in 
fortune-telling booths and lovelorn 
columns. (6) Beginning with mod- 
ern problems which are near and 
real to the student, and working 
backward into remote times, is psy- 
chologically more sound than the 
reverse order. 

Thus, it was with bright hopes 
for my theory that I faced my ex- 
perimental class, a Junior A group 
of varied abilities. Some of them 
were fine students, mature, alert, 
eager. A goodly splattering of them, 
however, were of average intelli- 
gence, immature, and just natur- 
ally more interested in baseball 


scores than in modern problems. 

Time allotments were poor, but 
inevitable. We met for one 40- 
minute period a day for ten weeks: 
orientation period, four weeks; indi- 
vidual research period, four weeks; 
synthesis period, two weeks. During 
orientation the class met as a unit 
for the consideration of modern 
books. Primary emphasis was placed 
on the idea of a book as a human 
workshop, as an experiment in hu- 
man life, a confrontation of reality, 
a synthesis of human experience, a 
presentation of the world in little, 
a carrier of philosophy, a resolution 
of human problems, a foretaste of 
human experience. 

The books we chose were dic- 
tated in part by the limitations of 
our library. Legal justice, strikes, 
and race prejudice emerged clearly 
from a reading of Galsworthy’s 
plays. Poole’s Harbor almost over- 
whelmed the class with its multi- 
plicity of problems: the value of an 
education, capital and labor, femi- 
nism, racial differences, poverty, 
strikes, business ethics, schools of 
literature. Rolvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth brought up the problem of 
man’s conflict with the soil, of his 
constant westward movement. We 
speculated on what may happen, 
now that man has made the sun’s 
round of the globe and can no 
longer pick up and go west when 
life pinches. Babbitt gave a sharp 
retouching to many of the prob- 
lems already observed. 

Having been introduced to what 
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was, for them, an almost radically 
new method of reading, students 
were anxious to try it out for them- 
selves. Consequently, during the in- 
dividual research period, each chose 
a problem, usually one suggested by 
previous class discussions, and pro- 
ceeded to read independently on it. 

For three weeks there was no 
regular class. Students, equipped 
with special permanent hall per- 
mits, went freely from classroom to 
library, or wherever else their needs 
took them. I made no effort to 
check on them and their work, 
since a part of my theory was that 
they should learn to work inde- 
pendently under their own motive 
power and discipline. 

They might read fiction or non- 
fiction—anything that would give 
them light on their problem. Many 
of them discovered that they had 
little or no idea how to proceed 
in a library; so, by request, I gave 
a few private lessons in research 
method. 

At the end of three weeks the 
class reassembled to write up their 
findings. They were at liberty to 
cast their convictions in creative or 
critical form. Essays must be prop- 
erly documented. Creative work— 
plays, short stories, poems—must 
follow the conventions of that par- 
ticular literary form. My theory— 
in accordance with their reading— 
was that an author may write an 
article to show that sweatshops are 
bad, or he may achieve the same 
effect by writing a story about peo- 
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ple in a sweatshop. The end result 
in the wary reader is the same. 

The last two weeks—we needed 
much more time—were devoted to 
synthesizing the class findings, using 
the open-forum method. The class 
discussions were lively, thought- 
provoking, and amazingly mature, 

As I look back, it seems to me 
that valuable results have been ob- 
tained from the experiment. Per- 
haps it is an impertinence to men- 
tion first that the class and I had a 
jolly good time of it, but so we did; 
and I had that rare and gratifying 
experience of being pushed instead 
of impeded by a class. The class had 
matured amazingly in appreciation 
and in ability to think and write. 
The students themselves, balloting 
anonymously, expressed a great en- 
thusiasm for the experiment, chiefly 
for two reasons: they had acquired 
a new insight into reading, and they 
had enjoyed their independence, al- 
though some of them confessed that 
they had been a little embarrassed 
by their unwonted freedom. 

Such a course as this, utilizing as 
it does modern literature, is not 
suited below the high-school level, 
although I am convinced that the 
story approach is a fundamentally 
sound one, no matter what the 
grade, ability, or subject. 

Probably the ideal arrangement 
would not be a special course at all, 
but simply the teaching of literature 
in general as “problem.” The dan- 
ger of using literature as a “can- 
opener” for life is, of course, that 
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ig problems as including not only cars are the ultimate good. Not 
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ne than recreation and escape, must wiser not to force this embarrassing 
b- necessarily deal with men and the confession upon them? wiser to 
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ng that I should like to see the em-__ in a book he will find the world in 
ad phasis, rather than on plot and little, find his own problems ana- 
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re, realize, ignores esthetics. Perhaps sorrows, find some gripping and 
ng this is just as well. The subtle mat- _ valid answer to the perplexities that 
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ed Carol Hovious is a teacher of English in the 
ey Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, California, 
Reported from the English Journal, XXIV (Octo- 
l- ber, 1935), 634-39. 
at 
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ot —!N the primary schools of Ireland, the youngest children now 
el, learn through the medium of Irish only. It is certain that many 
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a cation of their children.” Journal of Education (England), 
dl October, 1935. 
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FINANCING THE SCHOOL PLANT 
Ray L. Hamon 


In the American School Board Journal 


Scuoor administrators are 
almost constantly confronted with 
the problems of financing the school 
plant. These problems are of the 
past, present, and future. Some dis- 
tricts are still paying for buildings 
which are already worn out; most 
districts are paying for improve- 
ments which are in use; and many 
districts are trying to find means of 
paying for buildings which are 
badly needed. Teachers like to 
teach in good buildings but dislike 
to have their salaries cut as a result 
of a district’s being “building poor.” 

School enrollment has increased 
17 percent while school building 
has decreased 76 percent. A con- 
servative estimate for the nation is 
that it would require about 100,000 
classrooms to accommodate, for a 
full school day, the boys and girls 
now on part time, in temporary 
quarters, or in condemned school 
buildings. It would probably take a 
billion dollars to put America’s pub- 
lic school plant in decent condition. 
What are the possibilities for pro- 
viding these needs? In the United 
States there is now more than three 
billion dollars of outstanding school 
bonded debts on which we are pay- 
ing an annual interest charge of 
$140,000,000. 

To restate these facts on the 
basis of pupil enrollment: We have 
a national average of $250 per pu- 
pil invested in physical plant, and 
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we still need an additional $40 per 
pupil to bring the plant up to a 
decent standard; but we owe $140 
per pupil on the present buildings 
and are paying an annual interest 
charge of $5 per pupil on this debt. 

There are certain school districts 
in which it would require the maxi- 
mum legal limit of local school tax 
to carry the interest on outstanding 
bonds with no provision for current 
expense, or even for eventually re- 
tiring the bonds. 

Is pay-as-you-go the answer? 
Yes, it would have been if it had 
been started in time. It seems rather 
hopeless, however, to carry our 
present bonded debt and go on a 
pay-as-you-go basis for future con- 
struction. We might reason that if 
we must pay the debts of the past 
generation, the next generation can 
pay ours. But we cannot borrow 
ourselves out of debt. Eventually 
someone must pay. 

The solution which I propose is 
not new, but is seldom practiced. I 
propose four points which I believe 
will tend toward a better plan of 
financing the school plant. 

1. Refinance our outstanding 
bonds with lower rates of interest 
and more convenient terms. 

2. In the future, pay as you go 
during boom periods or on the up 
curves of the business cycles. 

3- Issue 10-year bonds during 
periods of depression or on the 
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down curves of the business cycles. 

4. Issue callable bonds, especially 
if they are for more than a 10-year 
period. This type of bond may be 
called in and retired during pros- 
perous periods by increasing the 
tax rate. It is also possible to re- 
finance callable bonds with lower 
rates of interest. 

We have seldom built during 
the right time in the past third 
of a century. I am fully aware of 
the reasons why we build on the 
“up” market. People have the build- 
ing spirit; the psychology is right. 
When the market is low, people’s 
spirits are low and we hesitate to 
ask for bond issues. I maintain, 
however, that a school adminis- 
trator should be a leader and not a 
mere drifter on the tide of mass 
psychology. We could secure much 
more building for the taxpayer’s 
dollar and render a great economic 
and social service by building our 
school buildings when times are 
hard. From the standpoint of cost, 
1933 and 1934 were the best years 
for building we have had since 
1918. Certainly, the needs were 
never greater. 

When we consider cost, need, 


public willingness, and federal aid, 
there has been no time during the 
past twenty years so favorable for 
schoolhouse construction as right 
now, 1935. 

The gloomy picture I painted 
regarding the school bonded debt 
of the nation is due to large expen- 
ditures on a high market when 
money was cheap and costs dear. 
The school districts and cities which 
did not bond heavily in the 1920’s 
are now in a most fortunate posi- 
tion. They have credit, can secure 
liberal grants from the federal g .- 
ernment, and can build at costs 
much below the normal for the 
past fifteen years. The situation is 
so favorable, that districts which 
are practically free from bonded 
school debt, would be justified in 
issuing bonds for 20 or even 30 
years if by so doing they can put 
their school plant in first-class con- 
dition for the future generation. 

Districts not so fortunate and 
with acute housing needs should 
make every possible effort to do 
their part in furnishing local funds 
and appeal for more liberal fed- 
eral grants, if such grants are 
possible. 


Ray L. Hamon is Professor of School Administra- 

tion in George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Reported from the American School Board Jour- 
nal, XCI (August, 1935), 14. 
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SIT is not the education of children that can save the world 
from destruction; it is the education of adults.” H. G. Wells. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


Tuomas H. Briccs 
In School and Society 


“Waar we call the extensive 
system of secondary education in 
the United States is not yet a sys- 
tem and has never in the past been 
planned as such. Although we have 
institutions unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, ancient or mod- 
ern, for the care and education of 
youth, institutions of which we can 
justly be proud and from which we 
can fairly hope will in the future 
come even more vital contributions 
to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind, the development has been 
without comprehensive planning 
and consequently has been slow and 
less satisfactory than we could have 
reasonably expected. In their devel- 
opment we can clearly see five steps, 
each of which will be briefly dis- 
cussed, and a sixth step, which it 
seems desirable that the profession 
should take, will be proposed. 

The first step in our secondary 
education was entirely imitative. 
As John Dewey once said, only in 
a geographical sense was a new 
world discovered in America. The 
English immigrants, who shaped 
the early program of schools, 
brought with them the concept of 
secondary education through the 
Latin grammar school, which was 
already outmoded by the needs of 
the mother country. The exact im- 
itation by America, a wilderness of 
new and imperative needs, of a 
school which was already unsuited 
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to the old civilization of Europe is 
one of many grimly humorous inci- 
dents in the history of our educa- 
tion. The first formal attack on the 
vested tradition of the Latin gram- 
mar school came in 1749 when 
Benjamin Franklin made his pro- 
posal for an academy based on a 
plan carefully thought out in terms 
of the needs of his time. But it very 
evidently was far in advance of the 
age for very shortly the school 
slipped back to giving greatest dig- 
nity to the tradition in which the 
masters had been trained and to 
which the public gave superstitious 
reverence. 

The second step in developing 
our secondary education was the 
expansion of opportunity. The es- 
tablishment of the first public high 
school in 1821 was, if I read the 
resolutions aright, primarily for 
this purpose. This step met many 
obstacles for many years. It gained 
momentum only in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century 
and became accomplished in the 
first three decades of this. In addi- 
tion to a multiplicty of secondary 
school buildings, the American spirit 
provided transportation, tuition, and 
in some cases even board and lodg- 
ing. This step is all but completed 
in the United States. 

The third major step was con- 
cerned with organization and ad- 
ministration. It is not an exaggera- 
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tion to say that the genius mani- 
fested by American school men in 
devising a suitable organization of 
schools and in administering them 
effectively will compare more fa- 
vorably with that devoted to the 
same activity in business or politics. 
But it never must be forgotten that 
a school is organized that it may be 
administered and that it is admin- 
istered that it may be instructed. 
There is no other justification for 
either activity. Administration is 
a fascinating activity. When the 
genius that has given us admirable 
organization and administration is 
directed to determining the desir- 
able destinations and to devising 
means of arriving at them, we shall 
have taken another step which log- 
ically should have been the very 
first. 

In the fourth step educators be- 
gan an orgy of fact accumulation. 
Led by those who had received 
some training in the elements of 
the scientific method, educators 
early entered upon a systematic col- 
lection of facts of any kind that 
happened to attract their fancy. A 
fact without relation to a problem 
is meaningless; a fact uninterpreted 
by a principle is a mere incum- 
brance. We have today volumes 
of data but in education we publish 
more data and do less with them 
than in any other field. There is a 
resulting dissatisfaction with our 
secondary education and groping 
for something better. 

These gropings of school men 


have led to the fifth step to be 
mentioned, the trial of many nov- 
elties inaccurately called “experi- 
ments.” Although they were not 
experiments in the scientific sense, 
they have led to a revolution in 
practice, as may easily be seen by 
any one who will contrast any 
modern school with those that ex- 
isted a generation ago. Schools are 
today as a rule happy places; youth 
finds it more fun to be in school 
than on the street, or, to a large 
extent, at work. Behavior in school 
is better than anywhere else, and 
problems of discipline are gratify- 
ingly decreasing. The behavior of 
youth in the classroom compares 
favorably with that of their parents 
in social groups of the same size. 

There has also been a great 
change in the curriculum. A few 
old subjects have disappeared and 
new subjects have been introduced 
while there has been an enrichment 
of the material in subjects with long- 
familiar names. Any adult of mid- 
dle age will have to recognize that 
what is now taught is much more 
intimately and directly related to 
life and has far more probability of 
application and of retention. 

This groping for a better educa- 
tion has resulted, as we know, in 
great improvements in our high 
school offerings and instruction. 
But for one basic reason it has 
proved insufficient. That basic rea- 
son is that neither the profession 
nor the public has agreed on a phi- 
losophy which must underlie edu- 
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cation as the most effective agency 
that society has to preserve itself 
and to promote its own interests. 
In other words, it is necessary for 
society, which means you and me 
and all our neighbors, to agree on 
what we want our boys and girls 
to become. Fortunately there is 
heartening evidence that educators 
are increasingly interesting them- 
selves to face the fundamental prob- 
lem of interpreting the social ideals 
of the nation so that the schools 
can be made to contribute to their 
attainment. The recent report of 
the National Education Association 
Committee on the Social Economic 
Goals for America is a significant 
step in the right direction. Another 
promising attempt is the fourth sec- 
tion of the American Historical 
Association Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools. Much is 


hoped for from the forthcoming 
report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Educa- 
tion appointed three years ago by 
the National Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals. ‘This com- 
mittee formulated ten fundamental 
issues in secondary education the 
discussion of which will assist in 
formulating a constructive philoso- 
phy in secondary education. 

The sixth step in developing a 
program for a system of secondary 
education in the United States is 
thus being taken. Because of ac- 
cumulated sentiment the time is 
ripe for it to be formulated. The 
step toward its preparation will be 
taken if each one of those who 
consider themselves leaders of how- 
ever humble a band will give the 
push wherever it is possible and 
wherever it may prove effective. 


Dr. Briggs is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from 
School and Society, XLII (October 26, 1935), 


553-61. 
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oO XAMINATIONS are supposed to educate; and education 
for the modern world needs to be cooperative; yet, when stu- 
dents combine to answer a question, we usually call it cheating. 
Such are the educational fruits of rugged individualism. I sup- 
pose we must continue to call this sort of cooperation cheating 
until we abolish the marking system or figure out some way to 
prevent it from aborting the legitimate process of examination.” 
Gerald Barnes, College Teaching, or the Art of the Professor. 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE CCC CAMPS 


Howarp W. OxLey 


In Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


Jur educational program 
throughout the camps of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps is one of 
America’s most interesting devel- 
opments. The educational activities 
are unique in that they teach the 
youth more about the things that 
are of most interest or importance 
to them. The cornerstone of the 
entire educational system in the 
camps is that one learns by doing. 
The individual is the center of in- 
terest; our concern is the develop- 
ment of his powers and talents. No 
adviser finds any elaborate equip- 
ment in the camps. The CCC 
schoolhouse, if any, is one of hewn 
logs or boarded walls. It is up to 
the adviser to supply the enrollee 
with the necessary background and 
fill in all the missing elements. 

An analysis of the previous school- 
ing of approximately 183,000 en- 
rollees shows that about one-half of 
I percent had had no schooling at 
all. Approximately 50 percent had 
not gone beyond grammar school, 
and about half of these had not 
been graduated from elementary 
school. Forty-six percent had gone 
to high school and approximately a 
third of those had been graduated. 
Three and one-fifth percent had 
been in college, with one-fifth of 1 
percent graduating. Many hun- 
dreds who have had but one, two, 
or three years of school-work are 
functionally illiterate. 


In outlining the program of in- 
struction we are concentrating our 
efforts on the following major ob- 
jectives: 

1. Training of all camp and 
district advisers in more thorough 
and practical methods of doing 
their work. 

2. Development of outlines of 
instruction in vocational subjects 
such as agriculture, cooking, for- 
estry, carpentry, automotive me- 
chanics, soil erosion, and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

3. Providing instruction for all 
illiterates and for those who desire 
to continue their high school and 
college training. 

4. Development, after working 
hours, of constructive, worthwhile 
activities in arts and crafts, nature 
study, outdoor clubs, first-aid, 
health and physical education, and 
all forms of athletic recreations. 

5. Assisting young men in find- 
ing jobs by providing instruction in 
how to make application for jobs, 
and how to sell their services in 
person to the prospective employer. 

During the fourth enrollment 
period, ending March 31, 1935, 
21,800 courses were taught in 
1468 camps of the CCC. The av- 
erage number of courses conducted 
in a company at one time was 15, 
each of which met an average of 
twice a week with an attendance 
of 10 men in each meeting. Al- 
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most half the courses are vocational 
in nature. Sixteen percent are on the 
elementary level since several thou- 
sand illiterates or near illiterates are 
receiving instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Twenty- 
seven percent of the courses are on 
the high school level, and 5 percent 
on college level. At the end of the 
public school term in June, a large 
number of CCC men were granted 
eighth grade and high school cer- 
tificates and diplomas on the basis 
of the formal credits they had 
accumulated while attending the 
camp schools. 

Among other educational activ- 
ities in the camps are handicraft 
groups and hobby clubs. According 
to the July report, over a hundred 
thousand enrollees were engaged in 
some form of hobby activity, espe- 
cially in photography and in radio 
telegraphy. The camp newspaper 
has had a steady growth also. Al- 
most a thousand newspapers are 
being published regularly. The ex- 
change of news sheets increases the 
sense of CCC solidarity; and the 
boys are learning the basic princi- 
ples of journalism. Our monthly 
educational reports show that there 
is a growing interest on the part of 
enrollees in current events and the 
discussion of social problems. Fur- 
thermore, the past year and a half 
has revealed substantial talent in 
dramatics and in other forms of 
entertainment among the men. 
Dramatic and radio clubs have 
been formed in the camps to afford 
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these men a chance to appear be- 
fore audiences and be heard. Down 
in the South a few weeks ago mem- 
bers of Companies 1464 and 2402 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, “stole 
the show” with their spiritual songs 
at the Second National Folk Festi- 
val held in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. 

To enrich instructional oppor- 
tunities there are camp libraries and 
educational films. There are over 
1,500,000 books being circulated 
and approximately 200,000 youths 
are reading these books monthly. 
More than 5000 instructive films 
are shown throughout the camps 
each month. 

Counseling and “follow-up” 
services are daily gaining in impor- 
tance. Personal, individual confer- 
ences with enrollees are doing much 
to give them a new sense of direc- 
tion and a firmer determination to 
follow through. During the last 
enrollment period, over one mil- 
lion guidance interviews were held. 
We feel very definitely that we 
must continue strengthening this 
phase of our program. 

Supplementary assistance, af- 
forded by outside sources, has done 
much to add breadth and vitality to 
regular camp instruction. There 
are approximately 14,000 enrollees 
taking class-work in nearby night 
schools of communities scattered 
throughout the country. In many 
instances, states have placed their 
relief teachers in CCC classrooms 
to expand camp instruction. There 
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wee a total of 20,000 persons, both 
in and out of the camps, instructing 
CCC enrollees in May. Higher in- 
stitutions of learning also have been 
very cooperative in making their 
correspondence courses available to 
CCC men with special considera- 
tion. During the last enrollment 
period ending March 31, over 13,- 
000 men in the camps were taking 
correspondence instruction in the 
colleges and universities of the 
country. 

We are definitely interested in 
the life of CCC men after they 
leave camp and in their settling 
down satisfactorily in some com- 
munity. Actual experience in prep- 
aration for a job is being stressed in 
many of the camps. Apprenticeship 
training is finding wider practice. 
Practical instruction in forestry has 
opened up numerous opportunities 
in the National Forest Service. Di- 
rector Robert W. Fechner reports 
that during the month of June 


12,709 persons were given honor- 
able discharges to accept work in 
private employment. 

In the opinion of many, the 
CCC educational program will 
make a lasting contribution to cer- 
tain practices and procedures which 
are now developing in the field of 
American education. The happy 
combination of teaching plus appli- 
cation, or “teaching on the job,” 
will be followed more and more. 
The shaping of instruction to meet 
the needs of an individual youth 
and the consistent pursuit of train- 
ing to develop individual “bents” 
or talents will have substantial in- 
fluence on future formulation of 
curriculum. In our attempt to 
reach over 500,000 youths with 
adequate instruction, we shall need 
the interest and cooperation of all 
public spirited citizens — especially 
educators, social service experts, or- 
ganizational leaders, and far-sighted 
business men. 


As Director of Camp Education for the CCC, 
Howard W. Oxley is dean of what the boys call 
the “University of the Woods.” Reported from the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X 
(November, 1935), 139744. 
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JHE entire subject of pure education is to make people not 
merely do the right things but enjoy the right things—not 
merely industrious but to love industry—not merely learned 
but to love knowledge—not merely pure but to love purity— 
not merely just but to hunger and thirst after justice.” John 


Ruskin. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


I, L. KanpEu 
In the Journal of Social Philosophy 


af GREAT deal of heat has 
been generated during the past six 
years on the subject of education 
and social change. The first stir- 
rings in this direction were inspired 
by Professor George S. Counts’ 
Soviet Challenge to America which 
was a plea for “‘politicizing” educa- 
tion with the implication that soci- 
ety can be changed through the 
school. The brief flutter of publicity 
enjoyed by Technocracy was seized 
on by a number of educators as the 
more definitive basis of action for 
the schools and was used as the 
central thesis by Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick in his Education and 
the Social Crisis. This simple and 
naive faith in the potentialities of 
the school reversed the traditional 
statement “As is the state, so is the 
school” to read “As is the school, 
so is the state.” Having arrived at 
this simple formula the challenge 
was made more forthright — all 
that was now necessary was that 
the teachers (a million or more 
strong) should take matters into 
their own hands and boldly face 
the task of building a new society. 

The forces that favored educa- 
tion for a new social order consoli- 
dated their strength and founded 
an organ, the Social Frontier, to 
shock the educational profession 
and the public out of their social 
apathy. Finally, as a sort of cap- 
stone to the agitations came the 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical 
Association. This volume produces 
evidence and proof, conclusive to 
the majority of the members of the 
Commission, that the old order of 
rugged individualism has come to 
a close and that a new era of an 
integrated, collectivistic society is 
upon us and must be made the 
foundation upon which teachers 
must henceforth build. 

The important issue raised in 
this agitation is not that of radical- 
ism or conservatism, of one eco- 
nomic order as over against an- 
other, but whether there is any 
warrant whatever in the thesis 
underlying the agitation that edu- 
cation as given in formally organ- 
ized institutions is free and takes 
place in a vacuum insulated against 
the social forces and influences sur- 
rounding it, and whether the school 
can proceed on the basis of a guess 
as to the active social forces of the 
day to build a new social order. 
The results of this agitation are 
already evident in the enactment of 
loyalty oaths for teachers in many 
states, dismissals of teachers, and 
increased vigilance by what are de- 
cried by the propagandists of edu- 
cation for a new social order as 
“pressure groups.” 

The fact which is ignored in the 
movement is that formal, institu- 
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tionalized education, if it is redolent 
of the soil, is the work of pressure 
groups. The problem in democratic 
countries is not whether one type 
of pressure group, which professes, 
however sincerely, to represent “the 
active social forces of the day,” 
shall be substituted for another, but 
how to disseminate such a profound 
conviction as to the purposes of 
education that all aspects of the 
nation’s culture may be openly dis- 
cussed. Those who are loudest in 
decrying pressure groups are the 
most vociferous in their desire to 
turn the schools over to another set 
of groups on the plea that the school 
cannot and should not remain neu- 
tral. The teacher, it is claimed, 
must do more than see that his pu- 
pils become informed on all sides 
of the question; he cannot maintain 
his intellectual integrity if he re- 
mains neutral and fails to load the 
dice in favor of his own convictions. 
This raises the secular problem — 
whether education is propaganda 
or enlightenment. The American 
tradition since the days of Wash- 
ington has favored the latter con- 
cept; because of the incursion of 
certain pressure groups the advo- 
cates of the new social order seem 
to support the former. 

The fact is, as is amply proved 
both by the history of education 
and by contemporary practices, that 
societies, states, and nations have 
the kind of education that they de- 
sire, and the suggestion that the 
school can do anything to change 
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society to a pattern not yet con- 
templated and accepted by it is the 
sheerest nonsense. As events have 
already proved in the United States, 
societies become even more alert in 
dangerous than in normal times to 
protect the particular bodies of doc- 
trine which they wish to conserve 
through education. The problem of 
academic freedom for teachers in 
the classroom, discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association (July, 1935), 
has become a problem since the ad- 
vocates of education for a new 
social order have issued the chal- 
lenge to society that “Teachers 
should deliberately reach for power 
and then make the most of it” or 
that teachers should “‘work boldly 
and without ceasing” for a new so- 
cial order. 

Certainly what the school can 
do to produce social change directly 
is very little. It may put pupils in 
the way of acquiring knowledge; 
it may develop certain habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals; it may even pre- 
dispose them to be ready for and 
accept changes but more in ma- 
terial than in the spiritual aspects 
of life. For there survive in indi- 
viduals and in societies little Ten- 
nessees which refuse to accept the 
arguments of science where pro- 
found human conviction and man’s 
desire for security are concerned. 

This analysis of the relation be- 
tween education and society does 
not imply a defeatist attitude; it 
does mean that the school is estab- 
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lished and maintained to build the 
social order desired by society and 
that it derives its peculiar character 
from the social scene. In a demo- 
cratic society which professes to be 
founded on principles of enlighten- 
ment it means further that the 
function of education is not merely 
to transmit knowledge but to de- 
velop intelligence and to awaken 
ability even to the extent of dis- 
cussing controversial issues. But to 
go beyond this and to seek to mo- 
bilize teachers to use the schools for 
building a new social order is to 
disrupt the whole fabric and to sub- 
ject them to more obscurantist con- 
trol than ever. 

From the social point of view 
the fundamental purpose of for- 
mally organized education is today 
as it always has been the promotion 
not of change but of stability and 
security, an axiom laid down in the 
Biblical “Bring up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 
When public or national systems of 
education began to be established 
this axiom was redefined in two 
statements: (1) As is the state, so 
is education, and (2) Whoever 
controls the youth of a country, 
controls the future. This principle 
of social philosophy has dominated 
education at all times; social 
changes have not been precipitated 
by what has gone on in the school 
but has preceded it. 

In Russia, after some fifteen 
years of indulgence in educational 
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experiments—in curricula, courses 
of study, methods of instruction, 
and discipline—the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party— 
not educators, be it noted, but the 
strongest pressure group in the 
Soviet Union—came to the con- 
clusion that the school was not suf- 
ficiently related to its environment, 
resolved that experimental methods 
be abandoned, and that the author- 
ity of the teacher and the school be 
restored, and ordered the prepara- 
tion of clearly defined curricula and 
courses of study and of textbooks. 
The reform of Italian education 
under the Fascist régime has pro- 
ceeded upon the same principle. In 
Germany the totalitarian state set 
about to consolidate itself and this 
it did under the principle of Gleich- 
schaltung—regimentation or coor- 
dination. It is only necessary to 
point out how this affects the uni- 
verities—the traditional citadels of 
academic freedom. 

All the totalitarian states have 
placed greater stress upon extra- 
school training than upon formal 
instruction. All have developed sim- 
ilar types of youth organizations for 
children and youth from 8 to 18, 
far more powerful agencies of in- 
doctrination and political condition- 
ing than the classroom. 

The strength of education in the 
totalitarian states lies in the fact 
that life and education are one, and 
there is no break in gauge between 
school and society. The school and 
teachers dare not, in fact, be neu- 
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tral, nor is there any problem of 
promoting enlightenment or devel- 
oping individual judgment. The 
educational task under these cir- 
cumstances is much simpler and ef- 
ficiency can far more successfully 
be attained than in the liberal dem- 
ocratic states with their pluralistic 
cultures. But even where pluralistic 
cultures are consciously accepted, 
where liberty and equality are the 
accepted slogans, the state as repre- 
senting society still claims the right 
to prevent the introduction into the 
schools of doctrines which seem to 
menace its stability. 

The solution of the problem here 
discussed can obviously not be the 
same for the liberal democratic 
state as for the totalitarian states. 
And yet there is common to both 
the fundamental principle that the 
first task of education is to produce 
a common social understanding, a 
common universe of discourse. 
With this principle education in the 
totalitarian state stops; the liberal 
democratic state would be false to 
its fundamental beliefs if it too 
stopped here. The real danger to 
education in recent propaganda for 
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building a new social order lies in 
the confusion of enlightenment with 
indoctrination. 

The problem is not one of reor- 
ganizing society through the schools 
but of developing that enlighten- 
ment and that insight into the na- 
ture of society as it is and into its 
needs which alone can make citi- 
zenship more effective. Society will 
insist on ensuring its stability 
through education but the stability 
of a democratic society implies also 
freedom to think. 

The task, then, of a social phi- 
losophy for education is first to 
discover those objects of social al- 
legiance which are “necessary to 
secure a firm basis for a society,” 
or which represent the common in- 
terest, and to develop as deep and 
abiding a conviction in them as the 
totalitarian states succeed in indoc- 
trinating in theirs. But democracies 
will surely fail in their search for 
social progress and welfare unless 
they go beyond this and create the 
instruments for that progress and 
welfare by encouraging freedom of 
thinking based on as “realistic and 
accurate knowledge” as possible. 


I. L. Kandel is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

Journal of Social Philosophy, J (October, 1935), 
23-35: 
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STYLE IN EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


ArTHUR MINTON 


In the English Journal 


= writing in periodicals de- 
voted to educational interests is of 
two types. The first is a direct, 
close-woven prose that gets down 
to business immediately, says its 
say, and stops. The second contains 
certain mannerisms and conven- 
tional modes of expression that re- 
sult in diffuseness, stuffiness, and an 
impression of excessive gentility— 
not the sort of writing that one has 
a right to expect in periodicals deal- 
ing with the technical interests of a 
craft. Its parallels are not to be 
found in the journals of law or 
medicine or engineering or, to come 
closest home, of sociology or psy- 
chology. 

Specifically: Conspicuous among 
the distinguishing features of the 
second style are weak-strong ex- 
pressions; that is, locutions, usually 
more or less hackneyed, that strain 
to pump up drama or emotion or 
confidence. Authors who indulge 
themselves in this mannerism are 
never content to say anything 
merely of importance; it must be 
of tremendous importance. They 
interpret things on a really signifi- 
cant plane. They discover the far- 
reaching implications of a book 
that is the alpha and omega of all 
that has been done on the subject. 
They unhesitatingly recommend 
the work they have just pored over 
—a work that is made eminently 
worthwhile by the penetrating in- 
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sight of the author. Its inestimable 
value cannot be stressed too much. 
It helps them meet the challenging 
problems with truly amazing re- 
sults. 

Ah, that word “truth,” what a 
beating it takes! “What is truth,” 
said jesting Pilate. He should have 
known some of these educator- 
authors. They know true scientific 
endeavor when they see it. They 
are on familiar terms with the true 
basis of the educative process. They 
admire true lovers of children. They 
urge the teaching of true citizen- 
ship. They guide students through 
the gate of true learning. Surely in 
applying this strong word they can- 
not mean “what 7 consider true 
scientific problems or the basis of 
the educative process of learning.” 

Certain of these strained expres- 
sions exude a kind of sententious- 
ness that seems quite peculiar to 
writings on education. There is a 
strange quiver in the voice of the 
author who exclaims, “would that 
we could show all these little ones 
the way to a firm and lasting 
knowledge of themselves.” 

Related to the weak-strong ex- 
pressions are the tired phrases that 
have been used so many thousands 
of times—their connotations are so 
familiar that one reads them as one 
reads the infinitely repeated slogans 
of the advertisements, without any 
response in consciousness. “They 
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satisfy”; “Camels are milder”; 
“Ask the man who owns one.” 
After a tour through the educa- 
tional periodicals you can balance 
these with “education for adjust- 
ment and growth”; “enriched liv- 
ing”; “teaching children, not sub- 
jects”; “negative influences”; 
“vitalized teaching”; etc. Some 
such terms are not indigenous to 
education; others stand for com- 
paratively recent ideas in the pro- 
fession—and good ones. But these 
ideas long ago became familiar to 
most teachers. And while there is 
justification for the concert pianist 
who bridges over a lapse of mem- 
ory by improvising, a writer should 
not permit himself the use of these 
honorable shibboleths to cover up a 
hiatus in his thought. 

Dealing with values that are fun- 
damentally intangible, the teacher 
who writes quite naturally resorts 
to figures of speech. But too often 
these figures have the defects of 
banality and ungainliness. Writers 
find themselves forced to paint dark 
pictures of the commaz-splice situa- 
tion before the corrective measures 
were applied. And as for the gate 
of learning, the path of thought, 
the goal of education — we might 
do without these for a while. 

Fowler’s term “genteelisms” 
seems to fit the last group of usages 
to be noted here. Is it necessary for 
teachers to prove their literateness 
by writing ““The educational world 
has been busily engaged in recent 
years in ‘taking account of stock’ ”? 


Or “We have learned that there 
are many ways of ‘skinning a 
cat’”’? 

Some pages are fairly pocked 
with such unnecessary and annoy- 
ing inverted commas, sometimes 
applied to the mildest little collo- 
quialisms. Nor is it necessary to 
credit Shakespeare by the use of the 
marks, with such common cur- 
rency of the language as “vaulting 
ambition,” “fa consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” or “Lend me 
your ears.” 

Editors seem too easy-going also 
in permitting exclamation points to 
stand where a writer is inclined to 
use them to indicate school-girlish 
emphasis: “Remember, the begin- 
ning teacher entering a classroom 
for the first time is like entering a 
foreign country. Help her learn 
the language!” 

Other manifestations of the ex- 
cessively genteel attitude, sometimes 
charged with a certain fluttery emo- 
tionalism, are found in such phrases 
as “raise hands in horror,” “‘look 
askance,” “rather thorough,” “seek 
elsewhere for guidance,” “wend 
our way,” “envision the future.” 
In the same category is the kind of 
phrasing that indicates an aversion 
to the direct expression of opinion. 
The writer does not say “I con- 
clude such-and-such” or “Such- 
and-such seems to be the case,” but 
“T am wondering if such-and-such 
is not so.” “Would it seem unwise 
to suggest,” etc. It is possible to 
express an opinion with modesty 
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and yet not put it into such diffi- 
dent terms that the reader loses 
confidence. 

What reasons may be conjec- 
tured for the persistence of these 
forms of expression? The first is 
that teachers who write sometimes 
lean over backward to be correct. 
Their deadly fear of being found in 
an error of expression corrupts the 
naturalness and elasticity that their 
prose might have. And second is 
that the advances in educational 
technique that have been made in 
the twentieth century are still so 
much in the foreground that teach- 
ers constantly feel the need of re- 
ferring to them. And to make these 
references writers—unnecessarily, 


one feels—employ a group of set 
phrases. A third reason is that 
teachers, by the nature of their 
work, are sensitive to the power of 
words that have emotional conno- 
tations. They therefore tend to 
over-write, to over-color subjects 
that could better be treated in sim- 
ple and economical phrasing. 
Education as a profession, as a 
body of practice to be administered 
by experts of considerable training, 
is still in the process of being de- 
fined. It will be no insignificant 
step toward parity with other pro- 
fessions if educators undertake to 
write of their craft always in the 
straightforward, businesslike man- 
ner suited to technical publications. 


Mr. Minton is a teacher of English at Technical | 

High School, Brooklyn, New York. Reported from 

the English Journal, XXIV (November, 1935), | 
724-7. 
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ONE hundred thousand students are attending college this 
year, by virtue of the fact that the Federal Government has 
extended financial assistance to them for work done.” John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 
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CHILDREN in school must be allowed freedom to develop 
active qualities of initiative, independence, and resourcefulness 
before the abuses and failures of democracy will disappear.” 


John Dewey. 
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FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WituaM B. Brown 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


= following comparison of the traditional treatment with the plan 
of the new program for the ninth year should give a fairly clear idea of 
the general approach in junior high school social studies in Los Angeles: 


PLAN OF NEW PROGRAM 


1. Five-week period of work gen- 
erally includes only one country, age, 
culture, or nation. Emphasis primarily 
on world of today, secondarily on 
backgrounds. 

2. Materials relate to all phases of 
man’s cultural life, main emphasis on 
the social and economic. 

3. Course lends itself to the double 
period treatment, including social 
studies, English, music, and art—geo- 
graphic materials included wherever 
needed. 

4. No two classes necessarily cover 
the same cultures or nations. Three to 
five representative cultures taken each 
semester, selected from the units in 
course of study. 

5. Program involves use of many 
books and materials, not adhering 
closely to any one treatment. Exten- 
sive use of literary and descriptive ma- 
terials, 

6. Standardized tests covering spe- 
cific subject matter only used to lim- 
ited extent and these varying from 
class to class. Each group evaluated in 
terms of own achievements, individu- 
ally and as a class. 

7. Objectives concerned as much 
with attitudes, appreciations, and in- 
sights as with information, Main pur- 
pose is to provide every possible op- 
portunity for creative learning, and 
development of social intelligence. 


TRADITIONAL TREATMENT 


1. Five-week period of work gen- 
erally included series of topics and 
events, following a rather strict chron- 
ological and historical sequence, cover- 
ing a specific century, age, or period 
of years; e.g., period 1870-1914. 

2. Materials related mainly to mili- 
tary, political, and academic history; 
e.g., in studying period 1870-1914, 
in Europe, concentration on wars, 
changes in government, and dynastic 
affairs. 

3. Separate world history courses, 
not related to or integrated with Eng- 
lish, art, music. World geography sep- 
arate course in seventh grade. 

4. All classes covered practically the 
same ground or periods of history. 

5. Courses generally adhered to 
history textbook, following from page 
to page through the book. Little use 
made of literary and art materials. 

6. Program lent itself to extensive 
measurement by means of standard 
tests. 

7. The objectives were primarily 
concerned with information and the 
facts of history. 


of Secondary Curriculum at Los 

Angeles, California. Reported 

from the California Journal of 

Secondary Education, X (Octo- 
ber, 1935), 443. 


Mr. Brown is Assistant Supervisor ] 
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MODERNIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Water Scotr McCotiey 


In Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


“W war would an ideal secon- 


dary education be like? How would 
it differ from the institution we call 
the high school? The “high” school 
was originally so designated because 
it was located on the upper floors 
of the school building, the elemen- 
tary school occupying the lower 
part. It is unfortunate that the name 
is retained, because it seems to lead 
away from fundamentals and point 
toward the realms of advanced 
learning. To replace “high” by 
“life” or “life preparatory” seems 
more logical, for it should definitely 
prepare for life, with college prep- 
aration only incidental. The ideal 
secondary school must be, funda- 
mentally, a reproduction of life, 
scaled down to fit the partially de- 
veloped natures of the students. 

Given below are nine character- 
istics or “general principles” of the 
life school and a summary of how 
they may be put in operation. 

1. Four years is insufficient to 
train children in the paths of eco- 
nomic and social solidarity. There 
should be a period of six years, pref- 
erably reaching upward rather than 
downward from the present four 
years. Within this period there 
should be no pigeon-holing of stu- 
dents into “classes,” for advance- 
ment should not be spaced by years 
but should be continuous, and regu- 
lated only by the individual’s prog- 
ress. 
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2. Pupils will be assigned, by the 
close of the first year or as much 
earlier as possible, to a vocational or 
cultural interest group which will 
meet daily under an adviser to 
carry on their own organization 
and constructive program. The ac- 
tivities here will offer training in 
speech as well as practice in the art 
of pooling ideas, and will contribute 
definitely to the student’s success or 
failure in his chosen field of work. 

3. Advancement from one phase 
to another will be made on the 
basis of examinations administered 
through the school’s central office, 
which will obviate students being 
“passed” by instructors through 
fear, favoritism, or pity. The plan 
will put the student on his own re- 
sponsibility; an important step in 
character building, as well as in 
personal adjustment. Students will 
be permitted to take examinations 
as soon as they are ready. Thus the 
abler students will have an incen- 
tive for sustained hard striving for 
advancement, knowing they are 
not destined to wait for slower stu- 
dents. 

4. A comprehensive system of 
student self-government will han- 
dle all matters pertaining to the 
routine management of the school 
and will develop social responsibility 
in students. A central council com- 
posed of representatives from the 
interest groups will have final au- 
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thority in any jurisdiction not in- 
volving the course of study. The 
principal and a school board mem- 
ber, or trustee, will be ex officio 
members of this council, with only 
advisory powers. In addition to the 
central council each interest group 
will have its own elected council. 

5. There will be a complete sep- 
aration of the police function from 
instruction. Uniform standards of 
conduct will be set up for the en- 
tire school by the central council. 
Student violations will be reported, 
by students, to the central council, 
which will handle such cases. Inas- 
much as pupils tend to be harsh in 
disciplining each other, the work of 
adult advisory members will be to 
temper justice with mercy. Like 
courts outside of school, the council 
will be guided by codes of fixed 
punishment for specific offenses. 
Respect for constituted authority 
and an understanding of processes 
of government are lessons to be 
gained from this activity. 

6. Financial rewards will be used 
to encourage student enterprise 
wherever such enterprise is eco- 
nomically productive. It is difficult 
for students to understand and 


Walter Scott McColley 


probably as difficult to justify the 
policy of retaining for school pur- 
poses surplus earnings from student 
enterprises. If it is justifiable for 
members of an agricultural class to 
have for their own use the profits 
from projects in gardening or stock 
raising, conducted under school su- 
pervision, it seems equally fair and 
ethical for students to divide net 
profits from journalistic enterprises, 
from dramatic production, from 
exhibitions, or even from athletic 
competition. 

7. The institutionalized aspect 
of the school will be broken down 
by restoring part of the responsibil- 
ity of education to the community, 
through the utilization of commu- 
nity enterprises for student observa- 
tion and apprenticeship. 

8. Formal marking will not be 
employed except in periodic reports 
to parents concerning difficulties 
their children may be meeting. 

9. The entire life-school program 
will be put on the basis of produc- 
tive enterprise. Advancement will 
be determined by proficiency and, 
in the later years, students of dem- 
onstrated ability will receive pref- 
erence in vocational placement. 


teaches social studies in 


the high school at Dixon, Illinois. Reported from 
the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X 
(October, 1935), 90-94. 
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4 ARVARD College pays me for doing what I would gladly 
pay it for allowing me to do.” George Herbert Palmer. 
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CHILDREN AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


KaTuHarinE F, LENRooT 
In Childhood Education 


Wa AT are some of the present- 
day problems of childhood? They 
confront us at every turn. From the 
United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus we learn that last year for the 
first time in many years, there was 
an increase in the infant mortality 
rate. From the New York Board 
of Education we learn that malnu- 
trition, born of five years of depres- 
sion, has rendered 1 35,000 children 
in the city’s elementary schools too 
weak and undernourished to profit 
by attendance in regular classes. 

We have brought home to us 
more forcibly than ever before the 
close relationship between the eco- 
nomic well-being of the family and 
the welfare of the child. Security 
for the American home and pro- 
tection of the family life of the 
wage-earner is the broad founda- 
tion upon which the welfare of 
children must rest. This is the foun- 
dation provided in the Social Se- 
curity Act which also goes further 
and builds on this foundation a per- 
manent and specific program for 
the welfare of mothers and chil- 
dren. 

The Social Security Act was un- 
der consideration by Congress for 
more than four months during 
which time the needs and prob- 
lems of children were the subject 
of eloquent and expert testimony. 
The Senate Finance Committee 
reported : “Few legislative measures 
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have ever received such thorough 
and extended consideration.” The 
measure was passed by Congress 
last spring and was signed by the 
President August 14. Unfortu- 
nately the filibuster which marked 
the closing session of Congress pre- 
vented passage of the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Bill in which 
funds were appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of the Act. This 
means that its actual operation is 
dependent on the passage of appro- 
priations at the next session of Con- 
gress. Meantime the states are 
planning their programs. 

Now that the Act is on the stat- 
ute books, the question arises as to 
what its effect will be upon chil- 
dren and how it will help to meet 
some of the problems of today and 
prevent the development of other 
problems in the future. 

The Committee on Economic 
Security, whose recommendations 
were embodied in the Act, called 
attention to the needs of around 
280,500 dependent children for 
whom. uneven provision is now be- 
ing made under the mothers’ aid 
laws of 45 states and to the even 
greater number of children in fam- 
ilies eligible for mothers’ aid but 
now on relief; to the 250,000 de- 
pendent and neglected children 
cared for in institutions and foster- 
family homes; to more than 200,- 
000 delinquent children; to 75,000 
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children born out of wedlock each 
year; and to the three to five mil- 
lion physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

To meet these needs, the Com- 
mittee recommended the gradual 
expansion of the mothers’ pension 
system through federal, state, and 
local cooperation in financing and 
administration; federal aid to the 
states for maternal and child-health 
work and for services to crippled 
children; and federal assistance in 
the development of more adequate 
state and local social services for 
children, such activities to be closely 
integrated with general public-wel- 
fare administration. 

In its present form the Social 
Security Act incorporates special 
measures for the protection of chil- 
dren as an integral part of a broad 
economic and social program. The 
Act has 11 titles, two of which, 
Titles IV and V, deal specifically 
with child welfare. 

Title IV authorizes an appro- 
priation of $24,750,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 
“and such sums as may be neces- 
sary thereafter” for payments to 
states which have state plans for 
aid to dependent children under the 
mothers’ aid laws. Each such state 
will be paid an amount equal to 


one-third of the total of the sums 
to be expended under the state’s 
plan, except that the state or local 
administrative unit will bear the 
full cost of any payment in excess 
of $18 per month for one depend- 
ent child and $12 for each other 
dependent child who is in the same 
home. 

Title V, part 1, authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $3,800,- 
000 for promoting the health of 
mothers and children, especially in 
rural areas and areas suffering from 
severe economic distress. Part 2 
provides federal aid in the amount 
of $2,850,000 for cooperation with 
the states for extending and im- 
proving services to crippled chil- 
dren, especially in rural and eco- 
nomically impoverished areas. Part 
3 authorizes an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for the purpose 
of cooperating with state public- 
welfare agencies in establishing, 
extending, and strengthening, es- 
pecially in rural areas, welfare serv- 
ices for homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children and children in 
danger of becoming delinquent. 

The Social Security Act consti- 
tutes the most important permanent 
federal child-welfare legislation en- 
acted up to this time in the United 
States. 


Miss Lenroot is Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. Reported from 
“Relation of the Social Security Act to Present- 
Day Problems of Childhood” in Childhood Edu- 
cation, XII (November, 1935), 53-56. 
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FRESHMAN COLLEGES IN MICHIGAN 


MarcGareET Doy.eE 


In the Junior College Journal 


Mucuican has long been 
distinguished as a pioneer in the 
field of education, having estab- 
lished the first state university, the 
first normal west of the Alleghe- 
nies, and the first agricultural col- 
lege. The state’s latest experiment, 
the freshman college, was prompted 
by the desire to keep wholesomely 
occupied unemployed high school 
graduates and instructors whose 
professional activities were at a 
standstill. Eligibility was based on 
high school graduation and a signed 
statement that applicants could not 
have attended college otherwise, 
while faculty applicants had to tes- 
tify that they were not profitably 
engaged and that they could meet 
the standards adopted for college 
professors. 

The idea originated with Orin 
W. Kaye, Director of Emergency 
Education for Michigan, who 
requested the state’s colleges to 
sponsor the freshman units. The 
sponsoring college, as the central 
administrative unit, worked out lo- 
cal problems with the assistance of 
the school superintendent. A mem- 
ber of the freshman college faculty 
was appointed director, having im- 
mediate responsibility for his group. 
Each of the eight sponsoring insti- 
tutions supervised from 3 to 25 
units, the total of 97 units distrib- 
uted over the state having more 
than 6000 students and 450 teach- 
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ers. For each department introduced 
into the freshman college, the spon- 
soring college appointed one of its 
faculty members to outline the 
course for his division, select the 
textbooks, visit classes, examine test 
papers, and exercise an active super- 
vision over his particular section. 
The work paralleled as nearly as 
possible the quality fostered in the 
sponsoring institution. The local 
boards of education provided the 
building and equipment. The fed- 
eral government paid the salaries. 
Under this plan the freshman col- 
leges were opened in October, 
1934- 

The freshman college is so called 
because it offers only courses adopted 
for the freshman year by standard 
colleges. Students were admitted in 
the usual manner; they presented 
transcripts of their high school cred- 
its, took the psychological and com- 
prehensive tests, and had physical 
examinations. They understood that 
they were enrolled in the sponsor- 
ing college, that they would receive 
their credits therefrom, and that 
they could transfer at will. 

The curriculum outlined by the 
sponsoring college was followed. 
This included the required freshman 
rhetoric and composition and such 
other offerings as a science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, literature, psy- 
chology, a foreign language, and 
physical education. The science 
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chosen depended on the laboratory 
equipment, the teacher’s major, 
and the demand. In social studies, 
selection could be made from eco- 
nomics, sociology, and European 
history. The choice of English, 
American, or general literature de- 
pended on the student’s previous 
courses. The number of mathemat- 
ics courses varied from one to four. 
A foreign language, psychology, 
and other electives were included if 
at least ten students asked for the 
course; in general, one foreign 
language was given. Courses in 
health and physical education were 
assigned to a part-time instructor. 
Class enrollment averaged from 10 
to 20 giving the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to exercise personal interest 
in his students. 

Student ingenuity was taxed to 
provide / extracurricular activities 
that would entail little or no ex- 
pense. A program consisting of the 
student assembly, social affairs, col- 
lege paper, glee club, dramatics, 
oratory, and sports aroused a keen 
interest in the college as an institu- 
tion. 

Before the freshman colleges 
closed in June, questionnaires were 
sent to parents, faculty, and stu- 
dents to obtain a direct evaluation 
of the project. It was indicated that 
the colleges met with overwhelm- 
ing approval. Seventy superintend- 
ents favored the work, requesting 
that the program be continued. 
Only one opposed it. The opinion 
was almost unanimous that the fac- 


ulty had won the respect of their 
local/communities, that they estab- 
lished a reputation for scholarship, 
and that they had produced a desire 
for a continuance of the program. 

It is felt that the program is no 
longer an experiment, and that the 
results have established it as a nec- 
essary adjunct to our educational 
system. Plans are under way for 
enlarging the field of service. Pre- 
paratory to making available a 
wider range of offerings for a 
greater number of students, 75 
freshman college instructors were 
sent to the graduate school at the 
University of Michigan during the 
eight-week summer session at fed- 
eral expense ($15) a week) to take 
courses that would fit them for 
special work. The wider offerings 
are to include photography, jour- 
nalism, engineering, library work, 
and commercial, agricultural, and 
secretarial occupations. 

If “progressive education is char- 
acterized by devotion to the inter- 
ests of pupils,” this experiment may 
be classified as progressive, since 
6000 young men and women have 
been given the opportunity to find 
themselves, to develop their abil- 
ities, and to begin the fulfillment of 
their aspirations. The exact per- 
centage that will attend institu- 
tions of higher learning is still un- 
certain, but indications at the close 
of the academic year were that 
nearly 60 percent in some units had 
made arrangements for additional 
education. 
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The permanence of this type of 
college is a matter of speculation, 
but it has made a promising effort 
and has achieved its major purpose. 
During the coming year the num- 


ber of freshman colleges probably 
will be somewhat reduced, but it is 
expected that the offerings in those 
in operation will be considerably 
increased. 


Margaret Doyle is director of the freshman col- 

lege at Benton Harbor, Michigan. Reported from 

the Junior College Journal, VJ (October, 1935), 
97-14. 
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dest is not one thing and exer- 
cise another; rest is the relaxation 
phase of the exercise cycle—that is, 
a part of exercise. When activities 
are mild and the relaxation—the 
glide phase of muscles—long, we 
think of it as rest. When the stroke 
—muscle contraction—is long and 
the glide short we call it exercise. 
When the glide phase becomes still 
shorter, we call it strenuous or vig- 
orous exercise. Rest, then is not 
merely required at night or by tak- 
ing a nap after dinner. Rest is some- 
thing that is required each moment, 
each second, throughout the entire 
day. It means a maintenance of the 
glide balance. 

Thus, we see the necessity for 
relaxation—slowing down the mus- 


cle engines. Here the school has a 
very distinct responsibility. 

Voices may be kept low, the at- 
mosphere of the rooms pleasant, the 
relationship between teacher and 
pupil friendly. Time may be al- 
lowed for children to pass leisurely 
from room to room. Rushing chil- 
dren to gymnasium, hurrying their 
dressing procedure, pushing them 
during the class instruction, rushing 
them, breathless and perspiring, in- 
to the next class—all these proce- 
dures may easily neutralize all of 
the beneficial effects of the class 
and set an unwholesome tone for 
the whole day. It is a responsibility 
of the school to create an atmos- 
phere that will be conducive of 
confidence and composure. 


From “You Must Relax—But How?” by Jay B. 

Nash in the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation, VI (November, 1935), 11-13. Dr. Nash is 

Professor of Education, School of Education, New 
York Umiversity. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
WiuiaM G, Carr 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Due serious crisis through which 
the public schools have been passing 
has had two important aspects. 
First, and most obvious, is the 
series of financial difficulties which 
have imposed restrictions on the 
programs of the schools, ranging 
all the way from minor curtail- 
ments to the complete closing of 
schools in a number of states and 
districts. Less obvious, but equally 
important, is that phase of the edu- 
cational crisis which has to do with 
the new demands confronting the 
public schools as developed by new 
economic and social conditions. 
The general outlines of the story 
are well known. Prior to 1931, in- 
dividual states and communities had 
suffered considerably, but there was 
no general nationwide decline in 
educational efficiency and educa- 
tional support. From that time un- 
til last year, the resources of the 
public schools declined at a con- 
stantly accelerated rate, sending the 
services to children, the morale of 
the teaching profession, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the schools down a 
slope which became from year to 
year steeper and more disastrous. 
For many years students of school 
finance have been pointing out that 
the unduly heavy reliance of schools 
on the local property tax was an 
ever-present source of danger to 
the stability of public education and, 
on the whole, an unjust and in- 


effective method of financing so 
important a public service. They 
also urged that state governments 
assume a larger share of the cost 
of public education, deriving their 
revenues for this purpose from 
statewide taxes other than those 
upon property. The weaknesses in- 
herent in small school districts and 
the political aspects of county ad- 
ministration of schools were other 
serious difficulties pointed out. But 
in the basement of many a state 
capitol, the carefully prepared re- 
ports of experts in taxation, the 
recommendations of school survey 
commissions, the studies of state 
departments of education and state 
education associations, were cov- 
ered with dust and cobwebs. 

Certain parts of the country have 
suffered more than others. The 
southern states, with their many 
children, their dual school system, 
and their relatively low income and 
wealth per capita, felt most sharply 
the pressure for reduced school 
budgets. The states of the Middle 
West were also involved. Even 
some of the wealthiest cities, of 
which Chicago will serve as an 
example for a long time to come, 
experienced a breakdown of their 
school financial systems. Those 
areas of the country that had the 
poorest programs for education 
were the very areas whose schools 
were cut most severely. 
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It was also revealed that there 
are whole areas in the United 
States, sometimes amounting to an 
entire state or more, which simply 
are not able to finance a good 
school program. Even if the very 
best tax system that can be devised 
were to be applied to some of these 
states, it would not by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination raise 
money to provide a decent public 
school system. 

There is an answer to this prob- 
lem. The federal government must 
say to the several states, as the state 
must say within its own boun- 
daries: “You shall have a minimum 
program of education. This low 
and no lower your program shall 
go, and the national government 
out of its revenues will see to it 
that you have that program.” 

In other words, I believe in fed- 
eral aid to strengthen the weak 
spots in the school system — first, 
because there are areas which out 
of their own resources cannot pro- 
vide decent schools, and second, 
because the national government 
has a vital interest in the education 
of every one of its children. 

The apparent indifference, if not 
acquiescence, of many sections of 
the American people to the plight 
of the schools is an attitude which 
frequently astonishes foreign ob- 
servers. They are rudely shocked 
to discover the inexcusable neglect 
of the public schools in some quar- 
ters. Recently H. G. Wells has 


written in Collier’s magazine con- 
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cerning this very problem. After 
spending some time in the United 
States surveying the nation’s prog- 
ress toward recovery, after speak- 
ing with leaders of the “New 
Deal,” after listening to leaders 
and would-be leaders of the Amer- 
ican people, he concluded that the 
most serious danger in the Amer- 
ican scene is the neglect of edu- 
cation. “This neglect,” he said, 
“gives a little picture of all that is 
most ominous in America.” “For,” 
he added, “if there is one thing 
more indisputable than another, it 
is the absolute necessity of education 
to fit the common citizen to the 
complex and artificial requirements 
of the modern community.” 

It remains to be seen which road 
America will choose, and the signs 
are conflicting. Some are encourag- 
ing; some, the reverse. There was 
a slight improvement in the condi- 
tion of the public schools last year, 
but the gain did not at all parallel 
the general economic recovery and 
it would need to be sustained for 
some thirty or forty years before 
the schools would return to the 
1929 level. 

But there is another phase of 
educational reconstruction—the 
American schools must be pre- 
vented from going stale on their 
jobs. Unfortunately, the very parts 
of public education which are most 
worthy financing are the very parts 
which uninformed people some- 
times feel could be dispensed with. 
Those activities of the schools which 
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prepare for citizenship in the twen- 
tieth century, which help children 
to become intelligent users of their 
leisure time, which stress coopera- 
tive thinking and action, which con- 
tribute most to the health of mind 
and body—those are the very ac- 
tivities which are assailed by un- 
informed critics as unnecessary and 
extravagant. 

It is not these things in the school 
system which are wasteful and ex- 
travagant. Waste and extravagance 
are found when children are herded 
into huge classes where no individ- 
ual guidance can be given, where 
the morale of teachers is broken, 
where an autocratic public opinion 
forbids teachers to think for them- 
selves and cramps the curriculum 
of the school into merely a glorifi- 
cation of what it is, instead of what 


it might be. It is wasteful and ex- 
travagant to teach children tradi- 
tional subject matter merely be- 
cause it is traditional and without 
any reference to their future work 
and happiness. It is wasteful and 
extravagant to use textbooks that 
are five years old, to skimp on school 
supplies, to limit school research 
programs, and to pinch the pennies 
while the dollars are spent along 
lines which have nothing to recom- 
mend them except that they have 
always been accepted in the past. 
The two central themes of edu- 
cational reconstruction must, there- 
fore, be: first, adequate financial 
support of public schools; and sec- 
ond, a public school which can jus- 
tify this adequate support in terms 
of a twentieth-century program for 
twentieth-century living. 


Dr. Carr is Director of Research of the National 
Education Association. Reported from the Journal 


of the American Association of University Women, 
XXIX (October, 1935), 19-22. 
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ALL that ‘Pastors and Masters’ can teach young people is as 
nothing compared with what young people cannot help teach- 


ing each other. . 


. . The real plastic energy is not in tutors or 


lectures or in books ‘got up,’ but in the argumentative walk or 
disputatious lounge—in the impact of young thought on young 
thought, of fresh thought on fresh thought, of hot thought on 
hot thought—in mirth and refutation—in ridicule and laugh- 
ter—for these are the free play of the natural mind, and these 
cannot be got without a college.” Walter Bagehot. 
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TEACHERS: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


M. ErneEst TownsEND 


In Occupations 


oLRE too many teachers being 
recruited for public education? The 
answer is not so simple as critics 
would imply when they issue broad- 
sides against the “‘mass production” 
of teachers in state-controlled insti- 
tutions. Harassed teachers-college 
presidents are undoubtedly more 
aware of the problem than lay crit- 
ics or experts in other occupational 
fields. It is not generally known, 
for instance, that as early as 1927 
New Jersey entered upon a policy 
of restricted enrollment in the 
teachers colleges of that state as a 
consequence of a state survey of 
teacher turnover. One outcome of 
this survey was a continuing study 
of supply and demand which is still 
being carried on as a routine func- 
tion by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

In spite of the depression, with 
its attendant shrinkage in the de- 
mand for teachers, the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Newark 
actually began, in the “low year” 
of the depression, so far to over- 
take past overproduction, based on 
predictions of a more rapid turn- 
over, as to place more teachers than 
were graduated from the school 
during the year. In 1933-34, 190 
students were graduated and 210 
graduates who had not previously 
taught were placed. To be sure, 
there are still graduates of 1934 
without positions. And it is granted 
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that a gain of 20 on the overpro- 
duction reservoir is not a large one. 
The significant fact is, however, 
that prediction is possible and that 
teacher production can be reason- 
ably well balanced with demand. 

Briefly, the essential data upon 
which New Jersey’s policy is based 
are: 

1. An accurate record of all 
graduates from state-controlled 
teacher-training institutions in New 
Jersey by years, majors, and types 
of certificate since 1927. 

2. An accurate record of all 
graduates of privately controlled 
New Jersey colleges, legally quali- 
fied to teach in New Jersey since 
1927. 

3. An accurate record of in- 
state and out-of-state placements 
for these two classes of institutions. 

4. An accurate record of teach- 
ing certificates of all kinds, granted 
to graduates of institutions outside 
of New Jersey. (In New Jersey 
certificates other than to graduates 
of New Jersey state normal schools 
or teachers colleges are granted 
only when the person qualified ac- 
tually has a contract for a teaching 
position in the state.) 

Possessed of these essential data, 
it is possible to predict with some 
degree of accuracy the percentages 
of teachers coming from the vari- 
ous classifications mentioned, to 
observe trends of local placement 
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policies, and thereby to predict the 
number that will probably be 
needed from state-controlled in- 
stitutions to balance supply and 
demand. There are, however, a 
number of variables which such 
predictive procedures do not, and 
cannot, provide for in any short 
period of time. Indeed some of 
these variables are apparently im- 
possible of prediction. Others are 
capable of control. These variables 
are of prime importance in any 
realistic discussion of the problem 
of teacher supply and demand. 
The first variable not foreseen in 
the first three years of the new pol- 
icy was the depression, with its at- 
tendant phenomena. First was the 
diminution of funds, which meant 
curtailment of program. Classes 
were increased in size, some serv- 
ices were dispensed with, normal 
developments in newer areas were 
slowed down or abandoned, and 
retirements were delayed. Certifi- 
cated teachers who had left the 
profession for the more lucrative 
business opportunities of the pre- 
vious decade suddenly rediscovered 
their affection for the rather mod- 
estly paid but somewhat more se- 
cure field of teaching. Here the 
thoroughly indefensible policy of 
life certification of teachers, so uni- 
versally used by states, returned to 
plague its inventors and further to 
augment the apparent imbalance 
between supply and demand. This 
must not be confused with the pop- 
ular outcry against married women 
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teachers. Marriage for women is a 
natural and desirable social institu- 
tion, and no evidence exists that it 
has anything to do with teaching 
efficiency, except for some evidence 
that in certain cases it increases ef- 
ficiency. The criterion for desirable 
teachers should be professional ca- 
pability, not marriage or other ir- 
relevant conditions. 

Another variable, related to the 
above, is the factor of what com- 
prises an optimum school program. 
No one knows, nor can any present 
science offer the answer to this 
problem. It rests in the realm of 
philosophical insights and values, 
which science may measure but not 
initiate. New Jersey, with a popu- 
lation of 4,042,000, “‘needs” 28,- 
000 teachers, while a neighboring 
state with a population of 1,632,- 
000 “needs” only 3,300 teachers. 
The number of teachers “needed” 
in a state depends on the values that 
the state attaches to the educative 
process rather than on statistical 
indices. 

Another variable bears on the 
span of time intervening between 
prediction of need and provision of 
recruits to satisfy that need. As 
more progressive states tend toward 
the four-year professionalized 
course of preparation in their cer- 
tification, the predictions must be 
made over so long a period that no 
simple engineer’s curve of trends is 
particularly significant except in a 
general way. 

A fourth consideration, again 
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philosophical in nature, is the extent 
of the field and the variability of 
the services subsumed under public 
education. Suppose, as there is evi- 
dence to believe, forward-looking 
states began to develop pre-kinder- 
garten education. If this program 
were seriously attempted on any 
large scale within five years, there 
would not be enough qualified nur- 
sery-school teachers, as there are 
less than 1000 in the United States. 
No state, so far as the author knows, 
has yet attempted to write the 
framework of certification for such 
a service. 

Again, occupational limits for 
adolescents seem to be moving up 
to the early twenties, if not, indeed, 
for considerable numbers to the 
late twenties. Secondary education 
is unequipped, either with staff or 
services, to take care of the million 
youths whom industry does not 
want and the colleges cannot ab- 
sorb. If the commonwealths should 
decide, as they may well decide, 
that it is cheaper for society to guide 
and educate these youth than to 
abandon them to the inevitable loss 
of morale and standards resulting 
from neglect to do so, there would 
not be in any state nearly enough 
qualified teachers to undertake the 
task. 

Moreover, there is the whole 
field of adult education. This mat- 
ter is no longer in the realm of the 
academic. Adults of every station 
are clamoring for teachers; not 
left-over teachers, not second- 
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raters, but the finest obtainable. 
And they just do not exist. 

Growing out of these considera- 
tions there seem to be a number of 
steps which will not only prevent 
the recurrence of an oversupply of 
teachers, but which will make pre- 
diction of supply and demand on a 
state-wide basis a rational and feas- 
ible program. 

1. Let us realize that teaching is 
a privilege and not a right, and so 
adopt for each state a policy of se- 
lective admission to state-controlled 
teacher-training institutions, basing 
selection on a differential study, 
continuously corrected, as to the 
number of recruits that will be 
needed in each phase of education. 
The best practical plan, in a four- 
year teachers college, is to admit 10 
percent more freshmen in each ma- 
jor than were placed during the 
previous I2-month period in that 
major. This provides for emer- 
gencies, dismissals, withdrawals, 
and underestimation of market four 
years hence. Selection should be 
such as to attract the best recruits 
from the standpoint of health, per- 
sonality, scholarship, and mental 
ability. 

2. Parallel the state selective 
training policy by a certification 
policy which will prevent entry into 
the profession from non-profes- 
sional schools, of those with inferior 
professional preparation or none at 
all. In some states, graduates of 
high-standard institutions are com- 
pelled to compete for positions with 
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those who have sought a short-time 
contact with teaching as a make- 
shift, time-serving occupation, “till 
something else turns up.” 

3. Discontinue the policy of per- 
manent certification. Human obso- 
lescence, in so rapidly moving a 
profession as teaching is today, is 
just as vital a factor as machine ob- 
solescence. Yet persons in most 
states who years ago became per- 
manently certificated on a leve! 
and character of preparation totally 
inadequate for present occupational 
demands can and do compete with 
the best trained teachers, almost 
always to the disadvantage of the 
well-prepared. It is still a function- 
ing economic law that the poor, 
cheap workman drives out the good. 

4. Lengthen the period of pre- 
service preparation and couple the 
certification policy with an in-serv- 
ice education by requiring periodic 
additions to technical training to 
revive or continue certification. 
This is the surest method whereby 
a life-time profession may be built 
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up from what is now an over- 
young profession. 

5. Constantly canvass educa- 
tional trends and possible new de- 
velopments in state and nation, and 
anticipate new areas of demand by 
a gradual expansion of new service 
training facilities. 

6. It is probable that no mere 
state or even regional reciprocity 
will suffice to prevent an oversup- 
ply in those states having the least 
stringent and lowest certification 
policies. It is entirely probable that 
state professional agencies of prep- 
aration and certification must co- 
operate in a nation-wide effort to 
raise the general professional status 
of teachers. 

Supply and demand problems 
cannot solve themselves. They re- 
late not alone to numbers, but to 
character of service, insights, and 
philosophies. Science, the handmaid 
of civilization, can only be brought 
to bear when appropriate realiza- 
tion is sought in the more intangi- 
ble realm of values. 


Dr. Townsend has been President of the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Newark since 1929. 
Reported from Occupations, XIV (October, 
1935), 21-25. 
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JZ2ECENT figures collected by Walter C. Eels, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, show only one out of every two students 
enrolling in junior colleges remain for the second year. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND RADICAL 
PROPAGANDA 


Epwarp H. REIsner 


In Teachers College Record 


—{Monc the nations of the 
world today, the United States has 
one of the most favorable attitudes 
with respect to the teacher’s free- 
dom to teach what he believes re- 
garding social problems. As com- 
pared with such countries as Russia, 
Germany, or Italy, the American 
teacher is free indeed. In those 
countries named, it is impossible for 
the teachers to vary in any impor- 
tant particular from the ideology 
which is made the objective of in- 
doctrination on the part of the gov- 
ernments. The teacher recognizes 
his responsibility to be a faithful re- 
corder and transmitter of the offi- 
cial viewpoint. He accepts the rdle 
of passing on unchanged to the chil- 
dren the attitudes which the gov- 
ernment desires them to have. It is 
sometimes proposed by those who 
are enjoying the great freedom 
which is granted teachers in the 
United States that the teachers 
should declare themselves entirely 
independent of the American cul- 
ture, develop their own educational 
objectives, and proceed to form 
children according to the ideas 
which they themselves agree upon, 
even though such ideas depart sub- 
stantially from the opinions and 
ideas of the culture which main- 
tains the schools and pays the sal- 
aries. 

Such enthusiasts should be re- 
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minded that the American public 
has not completely abrogated its 
control over the public school sys- 
tem which it has established. In the 
last analysis, the instruction in 
American schools is controlled by 
the accepted and dominant Amer- 
ican culture. The difference be- 
tween the role of teachers in the 
United States and that of teachers 
in the other countries named lies in 
the character of the American cul- 
ture as compared with the cultures 
of Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
There we have cultures in which 
the last vestige of individual right 
to question the policies of the State 
has been destroyed. 

In sharp contrast with these cul- 
tures, that of the United States is 
fundamentally a democracy. Fur- 
thermore, the schools, as the agency 
of a democratic culture, are ex- 
pected to assist in the preparation 
of the individual citizen for intelli- 
gent participation in his civic duties. 
In the very nature of the case, the 
schools must be free, and, as a 
matter of fact, they are free in a 
very considerable degree to canvass 
political issues and to reflect in 
classroom instruction the clash of 
divergent viewpoints on the public 
political stage. The possible extent 
of this freedom which a teacher 
may enjoy depends largely on his 
intelligence, information, and tact. 
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However, the freedom of Amer- 
ican teachers is neither universal 
nor absolute. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected that the freedom granted 
teachers in a democracy should ex- 
tend to the point where they are 
allowed to propagandize for the 
destruction of that form of social 
organization. The American peo- 
ple do not willingly submit to at- 
tacks upon the system of democratic 
representation as opposed to class or 
strongman dictatorship. They are 
unpatient of teachers who would 
incite children to refuse military 
service in their country’s cause un- 
der any circumstances, as such a 
declaration runs directly contrary 
to what has been accounted one of 
the most glorious services which an 
individual can perform as a mem- 
ber of his national community. 
There are still other positions which 
may be taken by teachers which 
equally offend the outlook and 
sense of civic values of the Ameri- 
can public. 

The real enemies of academic 
freedom in the United States today 
are those who insist on going be- 
yond their reasonable rights in a 
position of public responsibility and 
public maintenance. It is their ac- 
tivities which prompt legislators to 
attempt to save the schools from 
what they consider to be propa- 
ganda destructive of American so- 
ciety and inimical to the demo- 
cratic tradition. The passage of 
laws which require the taking of 
loyalty oaths by teachers is poor 


policy because such laws may easily 
be interpreted in such a way as to 
limit the legitimate exercise of 
freedom on the part of teachers. 
The policy which should be fol- 
lowed in this matter of academic 
freedom is for American teachers 
to prepare themselves for its full 
and effective use. They now pos- 
sess under ordinary circumstances 
in the United States the opportu- 
nity to bring into the classroom the 
clash of conflicting opinions on so- 
cial questions which are reported in 
the daily press and in journals of 
opinion. If one makes a list of the 
stirring problems which confront 
American society he will find that 
the teachers in by far the majority 
of schools possess adequate oppor- 
tunity to do all that is possible in 
extending the knowledge of the 
pupils on these questions and in 
leading their attitudes in more fully 
socialized directions. Is it a question 
of providing a system of distribu- 
tion commensurate with our actual 
and potential production of goods? 
Is it a question of securing higher 
rewards for productive labor and 
more even spread of wealth? Is it 
a question of eliminating substand- 
ard living conditions for hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens, 
or providing better housing, better 
municipal services, cleaner and 
more efficient political administra- 
tion, better health and medical 
service for all, security against the 
hazards of illness, accident, unem- 
ployment, and penniless old age? 
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Is it a question of canvassing the 
means to a better understanding 
among nations, and the ultimate 
elimination of war? Is it finally a 
comprehensive question of ways 
and means as to the development 
of a more complete and real com- 
munity in the United States? If so, 
the American teachers at the pres- 


ent time, by general consent and 
with the backing of our fundamen- 
tal political and social institutions, 
possess power and opportunity to 
make a tremendous contribution to 
the improvement of the intelligence 
and the social attitudes of the chil- 
dren who come under their instruc- 
tion in the schools. 


Edward H. Reisner is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, XXXVII 
(November, 1935), 89-93. 
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ay our day there is no reason 
to expect, or to desire, any consid- 
erable accessions of population from 
the Old World. In their congested 
quarters our European relatives will 
remain, to quarrel if not to kill. We 
may congratulate ourselves that 
their feuds and vendettas need not 
be reproduced here, and, be it said 
in all modesty, that we are far less 
dependent on their intellectual, 
spiritual, and esthetic contributions 
than we used to be. Because the 
finest fruits of the mind and spirit 


cannot be expected to grow in an 
atmosphere of strife and repression, 
Europe in future years will prob- 
ably have less to give. In these try- 
ing days there rests upon us, the 
heirs of so many peoples, a peculiar 
obligation to be tolerant and a 
supreme responsibility to maintain 
that intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom upon which depends the per- 
sistence of western civilization.” 
Dumas Malone, Editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, in 
the American Scholar. 


be 


Or 1000 students who enter the public schools, 610 reach 
high school, 260 are graduated, 160 enter college, and 50 


graduate from college. 
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TRENDS IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE TODAY 


Dorotuy W. BarucH 
In the Elementary English Review 


ods one looks over children’s 
books of today one glimpses several 
rather outstanding trends. First, the 
very littlest children are being truly 
considered. Books are being espe- 
cially designed and written for them 
with content based on their every- 
day experiences. There is more 
agreement than formerly that story 
material is best suited for small 
children when it is realistic. If fan- 
ciful elements are introduced early 
it is felt that they should concern 
such items as have been actually 
contacted by the children. Thus, 
Dorothy Sherrill’s The Story of a 
Little Yellow Dog and a Little 
White Bear is not absolutely fac- 
tual. The toy bear and dog go to 
the beach, dig in the sand, build a 
house, and so on. But the child of 
three, having had actual contact 
with toy dog and teddy bear need 
not become confused by the unreal 
elements. The stress lies on avoid- 
ing confusion, for children need to 
face growing up without being 
hampered by unfounded beliefs and 
superstitions. It is as if we were 
to read about a period of history 
concerning which we have no pre- 
vious knowledge, and we were pre- 
sented not only factual data but 
also anachronisms and inaccuracies. 
How could we differentiate? Any 
of us who have had this experience 
know how difficult it is subse- 
quently to separate the fictitious 


from the factual, how any inaccu- 
racy which we have first connected 
with the topic may insinuate itself 
as a trick of memory or may persist 
aS a superstitious belief, whereas 
had our first introduction into the 
period been carefully factual, we 
could have found our bearings and 
then read the less accurate account 
with capacity for discerning and 
sifting. 

A second trend in children’s 
books follows naturally. Folk liter- 
ature is being placed at higher age 
levels than formerly. Myths are no 
longer thought suitable for very 
little children, but rather for chil- 
dren around 11 or 12. Fables are 
no longer thought of as first stories. 
The age of greatest interest in fairy 
tales of imaginative wonder is no 
longer placed as after nursery age, 
but around eight or nine. 

A third trend is one which 
stresses not only fiction, but exposi- 
tion as well, as being thoroughly 
acceptable to children. Witness chil- 
dren of 10 or II poring over Hill- 
yer’s Child’s History of the World, 
or the Conquest of the Atlantic. 

There is a strong fourth trend 
toward a wide range of books in the 
fields of social sciences and straight 
science. Another trend becomes ap- 
parent in connection with factual 
material. The introduction of the 
fanciful as an interest-producing 
device is becoming definitely taboo. 
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Brownies sweeping food down into 
the stomach to insure interest in 
physiology, or fairies whispering to 
the flower seed to augment interest 
in plants, is being thought of as too 
artificial, extraneous, and again 
confusing. 

The trend in selection of ma- 
terial is away from literary value 
as the central criterion. Literary 
value is still considered important, 
but alone does not elect a book to 
the children’s bookshelf. 

According to the standards pre- 
sented by the Literature Committee 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education at their 1932 Washing- 
ton Conference, “Content should 
be worthwhile and should function 
in the life of children today. A 
‘classic’ that no longer functions 
may as well be laid aside. An out- 
standing example of this is 4 esop’s 
Fables which have little, if any, 
place in the lives of young children.” 

The trend is to center more 
definitely on the child’s response to 
the book as the leading criterion of 
selection. Thus: “Will this book 
interest?” is the first question lev- 
eled at it. But, “What will be its 
effect on the child who reads it?” 
will follow closely. For younger 
children this holds especially. Books 
should not terrify or frighten; 
books should not confuse. 

Another trend is in poetry; not 
new poetry necessarily, but a new 
way of using it with children. The 
emphasis today is to select carefully, 
out of all the world of lovely poetry 
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available, such bits as will hold real 
meaning to the child, and not to 
forget for a moment that first con- 
tacts with poetry may ruin it for- 
ever so that the matter of guiding 
choice in the earlier years is tre- 
mendously important! A secret here: 
We are realizing that if poetry, for 
younger children, is connected with 
experience, it will mean something 
more than otherwise. 

A little girl, eight years old, who 
had never seen snow in her life be- 
fore, went up into the mountains 
and witnessed her first snow storm. 
Soon afterward she heard “For 
Snow,” by Eleanor Farjeon. She 
listened entranced. Then, “‘Read it 
again,” she requested. Six times she 
would have it. She went out of the 
room repeating it softly to herself, 
remembering delightedly, not, asso 
many of us have done, memorizing 
painfully. In a few minutes she re- 
turned. ““That poem,” she said, “in 
one place it shows where the snow 
stops falling. ‘The snow stops for a 
moment, and then starts in again.” 
An amazing thing had happened. 
Not only had that child got the 
picture made by the words of the 
poem; she had in addition got the 
picture made by the changing 
rhythm in the three lines preceding 
the last. ‘The lengthening rhythm, 
slowing, had brought to her a pic- 
ture of snow stopping for a mo- 
ment, and the last line with its 
stacatto return had made her feel 
that the snow was once more fall- 
ing. The poem was fraught with 
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meaning to the child, because it 
was so intimately connected with 
her recent experience. 

This brings us to another point 
in connection with poetry. We 
adults know that poetry can be 
metrical and rhymed or that it can 
be cadenced and unrhymed. Yet 
most of the poetry given to children 
is rhymed and metrical, when in- 
stead, it should consist of both types 


to form a true appreciation of the 
poetic way. 

Another trend in children’s liter- 
ature of today, perhaps the loveliest, 
is the emphasis on children’s own 
creative ability with language. They 
make their own plays, their own 
stories, their own poetry. Much of 
it is crude, but it brings with it in- 
creasing joy in and appreciation of 
words and what words can do. 


Dorothy W. Baruch is on the staff of the Broad- 
oaks School of Education, Whittier College, Pasa- 
dena, California. Reported from the Elementary 
English Review, X/I (October, 1935), 187-91. 
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Mexico stands unique in 


comparison with our high stand- 
ards of education. 

An idea of the teaching require- 
ments and compensation is shown 
in the elementary division. An ele- 
mentary teacher for the rural dis- 
trict must have completed the ele- 
mentary grades. The compensation 
ranges from 20 to 40 pesos ($6 to 
$12) per month. Their profession 
is not regarded as one of high social 
standing —teachers are generally 
given little more consideration than 
servants in the homes. 

The curriculum of any school 
seldom includes more than read- 
ing, writing, spelling, mathematics, 


singing, and the geography and 
history of Mexico, with the stories 
of history emphasizing patriotism. 
Most of the studying in elemen- 
tary schools is done “‘out loud.” 
Mexico has one well advertised 
national university, located in Mex- 
ico City; and there are also univer- 
sity courses offered in Guadalajara. 
The four high schools are located 
at Monterrey, San Luis Potosi, 
Guadalajara, and Mexico City. 
Cities with a population of 75,000 
and even over have complete ele- 
mentary schools only, while the 
cities up to 15,000 offer work to 
the third grade and in some com- 
munities a grade more is offered. 


From “Educational Conditions in Mexico” by 
Claude E. Worley in the Los Angeles School Jour- 


is on the staff of the Los Angeles Schools and was 
a resident of Mexico for a number of years. 


nal, XIX (November 4, 1935), 247-25. The author 








HOW HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
SPEND THEIR TIME 


C. C. CrawFrorp anp Roy W. Mayer 
In the School Review 


Jae basic data for this study 
were collected in the high school at 
North Platte, Nebraska. 

The study included exactly 100 
seniors, 37 boys and 63 girls. Each 
senior kept a time record for each 
day on a special printed sheet. Each 
reported the use of his time for 21 
days, but reported a Monday for 
one week, a Tuesday for the next 
week, and so on until the 21 days 
were reported. The report for 
school days omitted the hours from 
9 A.M. to 3:15 P.M., since this 
period was occupied by school ac- 
tivities which were already sched- 
uled and known. 

A few interesting points revealed 
in the study are discussed in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

Sleep. — The young generation 
seems to get its full eight hours of 
sleep with a margin to spare. The 
margin for boys is only 18 minutes 
on Saturdays, when they have to 
work, but they make up for it by 
sleeping 10 hours and 21 minutes 
that night. Their sisters work slight- 
ly less and sleep an hour longer on 
Saturdays. 

Schoolday.— The scheduled 6 
hours and 15 minutes would seem 
to be almost all the school load. It 
is supplemented by less than one 
hour a day of home study. If an 
eight-hour day is accepted as stand- 
ard for manual laborers and clerks, 
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the high school pupils’ day is not 
tou long. 

Personal Care.—The commonly 
accepted judgment that girls primp 
more than boys is supported by the 
study, although the differences are 
not great. Judging by the increase 
in time given to personal care on 
Saturdays, only the girls treat them- 
selves to the luxury of the proverb- 
ial Saturday night bath. 

Meals.—If three meals are eaten 
on school days in a total of about 
50 minutes, as the figures show, 
there would seem to be cause for 
alarm on the part of parents and 
teachers. Such bolting of food can 
hardly be in the interest of good 
health and nutrition. The situation 
is quite different on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when the average time 
for a meal is about a half-hour. 

Work and Chores. — The two 
items, work and chores, should be 
considered together, as is shown by 
the records for boys and girls. The 
boys work, and the girls do the 
chores. In other words, boys work 
outside the home and girls inside. 
The increase in the time given these 
items on Saturdays and Sundays is 
to be expected. 

Study and Reading.—In this re- 
port “study” means school work, 
and “reading” means a pastime. 
Pupils use books for pleasure outside 
of school about as much as they use 
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books for serious school purposes. 
If this recreational reading is con- 
sidered a part of the total educa- 
tional program, high school seniors 
are shown to have approximately 
an eight-hour day, on a “‘split shift,” 
with six hours at school and two at 
home. 

Travel to and from School.— 
Going to school and going home 
require about 20 minutes each. 
This item would probably not vary 
greatly in cities of different size, 
since the large cities have more 
schools and bring them reasonably 
close to the pupils and in the smaller 
villages the average time would 
probably be maintained by the 
larger number of pupils who come 
from rural homes. 

Extracurricular Activities. —Ex- 
tracurricular activities take up 
roughly a half-hour each school 
day, but these blessings are show- 
ered in greater degree on the boys 
than on their sisters. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases do these activities 
consume time on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and these cases represent 
largely such items as preparing for 
a debate or practicing for a musical 
program. 

Religion. — Religious activities 
are almost wholly confined to Sun- 
days, although almost all choir 
practices are held on Wednesday 
and Thursday nights. The absence 
of noticeable religious activity on 
Saturdays may suggest a small rep- 
resentation of Jews and Adventists 
in the student body. 


Shows. — The time spent in 
shows is in harmony with the find- 
ings of other studies. Boys spend 
about 2 hours and 40 minutes a 
week in shows, and girls about 1 
hour and 30 minutes. These figures 
would seem to average about one 
show a week to a pupil, but again 
the boys get more than their share 
of the fun. The natural assumption 
is that the difference results from 
parental unwillingness to allow 
girls to go out alone at night, but 
the difference is greatest on Sun- 
days, when the girls might attend 
in the afternoon. 

“Dates.” —There is an apparent 
paradox in the fact that boys keep 
company with girls more than girls 
do with boys, but this impression is 
due to the fact that persons outside 
the school group are involved. Such 
a difference as there is again favors 
the boys. The authenticity of the 
figures is doubtful, however, since 
many “dates” are unquestionably 
present in disguise under such 
heads as “recreation” and “enter- 
taining.” 

Recreation. — Here again the 
boys have most of the fun. They 
get twice as much time for recrea- 
tion as girls on Saturdays and 50 
percent more on Sundays. This 
item must be considered in relation 
to the other recreational activities, 
such as reading and shows, if its 
fullest significance is to be grasped. 

Entertaining. — Giving parties 
and having friends in the home 
takes up about three hours a week 
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of the girls’ time and two hours of 
the boys’. Perhaps this item evens 
up the difference in “dates.” 
Loafing. —Still the boys have 
the easiest time; they loaf more 
than their sisters. With an hour a 
day of pure slack on school days 
and over two hours on Saturdays 
and Sundays, there is room for 
someone to introduce in the school 
or the community a constructive 


program of leisure-time occupation. 
The large amount of week-end 
loafing may constitute a genuine 
moral hazard. At least, it offers an 
excellent opportunity for construc- 
tive service. 

The question arises: What al- 
terations should be made in the way 
the young people spend their time 
and what school changes will pro- 
duce these alterations? 


C. C. Crawford is Professor of Education at the 
University of Southern California, and R. W. 
Mayer is instructor in science in the North Patte, 
Nebraska, High School. Reported from the School 
Review, XLIII (October, 1935), 598-602. 
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— HAVE been in few really 
attractive surroundings for carry- 
ing on my work as a teacher. They 
have been rooms; that is practi- 
cally all I can say for them. Indel- 
ibly imprinted on my mind are a 
few objects such as a chart of ed- 
ible and poisonous mushrooms; a 
model of the clam with the valve 
removed to show the internal anat- 
omy. Educational? Yes. But in- 
spirational? 

This poverty in the beautiful has 
been so obvious as to be painful. 
But there are class halls in which 
one can find immediately clues to 
the happenings which go on there. 
Tell-tale signs of the presentation 


of a subject so that you know it 
must be virile and meaningful. 

More and more one sees the at- 
mosphere of home creeping into 
study surroundings. It is recognized 
that utility and elegance are not 
necessarily incompatible. There is 
no longer excuse for ugliness in the 
most practical of places. 

Here is the subject of biology for 
instance. One can go into and out 
of many an office whose occupant 
is a biology teacher without being 
aware that anything living is repre- 
sented therein but the tenant when 
a biology building ought to be gen- 
erously sprinkled with reminders 
of the out-of-doors. 


From “Beauty in the Classroom” by Charles E. 
Packard in the Journal of Education, CXVIII 
(June 17,1935),334-35. Mr. Packard is Assistant 
Professor of Zoology at the University of Maine. 
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NOW THE DAILY HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


M. McCase Day 
In School Activities 


A. DAILY school newspaper 
on a yearly budget of $300 in a 
1 high school of goo students is the 
] achievement of the journalism de- 
] partment of the Huntington, Indi- 
ana, High School. Its newspaper, 
the School World, after ten years 
as a weekly, became a daily in the 
spring of 1935 and continues this 
year in that form. 

The paper is produced by mim- 
eographing a single sheet on both 
sides, and, by the use of a special 
16-pitch typewriter, almost the 
same amount of copy can be typed 
in the same space as when printed 
in 8-point type. The daily news 
content approximates 2000 words, 
so that in the five issues each week 
as much news is carried as is usu- 
ally printed in the average weekly 
newspaper of five columns, four 
pages. 

While many schools with printed 
newspapers might hesitate to use 
the mimeograph method, there are 
decided educational advantages in 
it, since the students actually per- 
form all the work of publishing the 
paper. Hiring commercial printers 
to do the “dirty work,” as is usually 
done, denies the pupils some of the 
most worthwhile activities in con- 
nection with the work. With the 
development of mimeograph tech- 
nique, it is possible to publish a 
paper that is just as legible as the 
printed page, at a cost only a frac- 


tion of that when commercial print 
shops do the mechanical work. 

With $300 worth of equipment 
any school can begin such a publi- 
cation, provided there are enough 
interested pupils and a willing fac- 
ulty member. Here are some of the 
advantages of the mimeographed 
daily newspaper: 

1. News content is enhanced, 
since the small size of the sheet en- 
courages the reader to read all the 
news in the small daily serving. If 
the purpose of journalistic writing 
is to have readers, this style of paper 
is a success. 

2. The financial problem prac- 
tically ceases to exist. With a budget 
of one-sixth to one-tenth as much 
as the printed sheet, the subscrip- 
tion price can be lowered. The 
School World carries advertising, 
not because it needs the revenue, 
but because it furnishes educational 
opportunity to those working in 
that department. 

3. Meeting a daily deadline du- 
plicates more nearly the practical 
journalism problem. 

4. A type of pupil unable to fit 
the demands of the editorial or the 
business staff can be used on the 
mechanical force. He can operate 
the duplicator and help with the 
work of actually publishing the 
paper. 

5. More art work can be used, 
since no expensive cuts are needed. 
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The only limitation is that halftones 
cannot be reproduced, but how 
many school newspapers ever have 
enough revenue to allow much for 
this item in their budgets? 


All schools cannot have a printed 
publication because economic con- 
ditions often make it impossible, but 
almost any school can have its 
mimeographed daily newspaper. 


M. McCabe Day is adviser for publications at the 

Huntington (Indiana) High School. Reported 

from School Activities, VII (November, 1935), 
17-18. 
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Christmas Suggestion 


A subscription to the Epucation DicEst would be a most 
suitable gift for your professional friends. One superin- 
tendent is giving each principal in his system a subscription 


as a Christmas present. 


We will be glad to send a gift card to the person for 
whom you are subscribing so that it will reach its destina- 
tion just before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we will send 
the card to you so that you may forward it to your friend. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


THE EpucaTion Dicest, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Enclosed please find $ 


Send the EpucaTion DiceEst for 


one year at the introductory offer (two extra issues) to: 


i a 
Street and No.__.________-___- 
City and State__._________ 


EC ee ee ae eae a a eee: Ce eae ene 


Lb) a ae eee 


i I  ccercsediinsictiteiiibbteciieins 


Donor’s Name 





Address... 

















